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The President’s Report ® 


URING THE PAST YEAR the affairs of 
D the Council have been affected by 
several unusual factors. Discussion of 
possible merger with other national pub- 
lic relations organizations has caused a 
reduction in the customary number of ap- 
plications for membership. Persons in the 
field interested in joining some national 
organization have waited to see what 
would develop so that they would know 
how to move most advantageously and 
profitably. 

Another factor which has played its 
part in holding down income and an in- 
crease in membership was adoption of the 
policy to invite all Associate members to 
convert to Standard memberships or be 
dropped from the Council’s rolls. Also a 
more vigorous requirement was placed 
upon members to pay renewal fees 
promptly. Both of these developments 
have had a retarding influence upon the 
membership campaign that was under- 
taken shortly after its authorization at 
last year’s annual membership meeting. 





This issue of the Journal is devoted, as it 
was last year, tothe annual reports of the 
Council. On this and succeeding pages 
are the reports of the President, Direc- 
tor, Secretary-Treasurer and Executive 
Committee, which with the exception of 
the Secretary’s report, were presented at 
the Eighth Annual Membership Meeting 
of the Council last month. The Secretary 
in his account summarizes the actions 
and discussions which took place at the 
meeting and also the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees following. 














Coupled with the decrease in income 
for the year was a sharp increase in costs. 
Chief items affected were printing of the 
Journal, the price of books, rent, salaries 
and supplies. Costs of operation have not 
yet been stabilized: prices are still rising. 

However, the Council has made sub- 
stantial progress during the year. It has 
solidified its resources, changed policies 
to meet conditions, and entered upon a 
course which is expected to insure contin- 
ued successful operation and expansion. 
Near the end of the year a report was 
made by mail to members on certain 
major problems which the organization 
faced. Suggestions on the course that 
should be followed in dealing with these 
problems were invited, and members re- 
sponded generously. Basing its action 
upon the replies received from members, 
the Executive Committee recommended 
consolidation of the monthly bulletin 
Publics with The Public Relations Jour- 
nal, and the discontinuance of books in 
the Harper Series free to members. This 
policy was decided on during the last 
month of the year. 

Probably the most important activity 
in which the Council engaged during the 
year was its efforts to effect a merger with 
the National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel, of New York. A merger 





*(Details on membership and other features 
that I shall touch upon in this report will be 
found in the reports of the Director, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and the Chairman of the Exec- 

utive Committee which will follow.) 
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committee composed of Edgar A. Waite, 
chairman, Edmund A. Cunningham, 
Raymond W. Miller and John E. Pickett, 
assisted by Verne Burnett, conducted 
successful negotiations with a similar 
committee representing the New York 
organization. Reports on merger develop- 
ments were carried from time to time in 
the Journal. Final authority for the 
Council to play its part in consummating 
consolidation of the two associations is 
expected to be voted in the present meet- 
ing. 

For the past twelve months the major 
work of the Council has rested upon the 
shoulders of Virgil L. Rankin, director. 
and Dora A. McLean, assistant director. 
Since my own private affairs have made 
it impossible for me to devote as much 
time to the Council as in the past, I feel a 
deep sense of appreciation for the effi- 
cient and consistent manner in which 
these two officials have carried on. The 
work that Mr. Rankin has done as Man- 
aging Editor of the Journal, has been 
outstanding. No one unfamiliar with the 
great amount of detail and exact care re- 
quired in publishing a periodical of the 
quality of the Journal can fully under- 
stand what his service has meant to the 
Council, or what it has cost him in finan- 
cial sacrifice. 

Early in the year the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees was re- 
organized, with Edgar A. Waite as chair- 
man and Edmund A. Cunningham and 
John E. Pickett as members. The Com- 
mittee has met frequently and served as 
the voice of the Board in all matters re- 
quiring official consideration and action. 
The three members, giving generously of 
their time, energy and experience in 
serving the Council, have been of inesti- 
mable help to our Council staff. 

The Public Relations Journal has ac- 
quired new stature through increased ac- 
ceptance in both the United States and 
abroad. Only a slight increase was regis- 
tered in circulation, and advertising vol- 
ume was light. Nearly evervone who was 


invited to write for the Journal has re. 
sponded with articles that have maip. 
tained a high quality of material in the 
publication. A short readership survey of 
the Journal, conducted among readers 
through the January issue, indicated tha 
subscribers see little in the publication t 
criticize and much to praise. 

Two new books were added to the Har. 
per Series: “‘How to Conduct Consumer 
and Opinion Research,” by Albert B. 
Blankenship, and ‘Practical Public Rela. 
tions,” by Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M 
Black. ““You and Your Public.” by Verne 
Burnett was revised, and ‘‘Careers jp 
Public Relations—The New Profession.” 
by Averell Broughton, is being revised to 
become a part of the series. Three other 
books are in virtually complete manv- 
script form, but publication dates have 
not vet been announced. Shortage of 
paper continues to adversely affect the 
publishing of new books in the series. In- 
terest of public relations people in sound 
and practical books on public relations is 
such, however, that Harper and Brothers 
plans to publish new volumes as rapidly 
as manuscripts and conditions will per- 
mit. 

The course for executives by mail has 
been carried on with new enrollments 
coming in regularlv. The value of the 
course to those who take it becomes stead- 
ily more apparent. An increasing number 
of enrollees who are assuming public re- 
lations positions of importance express 
appreciation of the help it gives them “on 
the job.” 

Numerous signs point to tremendous 
expansion in acceptance of public rela- 
tions. Leaders in the field have taken a 
keener interest in helping develop a better 
understanding of public relations, not 
alone in top management but also of the 
public; they have gone on the platform, 
on the air, in the press, and have used 
the printed word in telling the story of 
public relations, recounting and _inter- 
preting its achievements and making it 


(Please turn to page 6) 
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s PRESIDENT REX HARLow has re- 
ported to you, the affairs of the 
Council have been affected by several 
unusual factors during the past year. 
Even so, I believe that what I have to re- 
port will cause you to join me in the con- 
viction that the Council today is a live. 
substantial, vigorous organization. Eight 
years ago its roots were planted deep in 
fertile soil. They have been well nurtured 
by the officers and trustees who have 
given so generously of their time and 
counsel. The tree has grown straight and 
strong, guided by sound principles and 
objectives established at the time of the 
Council’s founding. 

You were told at the last annual meet- 
ing of my resignation on December 31, 
1945, as Director of the Council to devote 
my full time to private counseling work. 
I continued, however, to serve as manag- 
ing editor of the JouRNAL. On the first of 
June, last year, at the request of Dr. Har- 
low and the Executive Committee, I re- 
sumed the duties of Director on a part- 
time basis while retaining some of my 
private counseling work. Miss Dora Mc- 
Lean was made Assistant Director. While 
the task has been arduous it also has had 
its compensations. The pleasure and val- 
ues I have received through close associa- 
tion with Rex Harlow, our Board of Trus- 
tees, the Executive Committee and mem- 
bers from throughout the nation who visit 
Council headquarters are beyond one’s 
ability to appraise. 





) Membership Status 


Council membership, numerically, is 
at almost the exact spot it was at this 
time last year. Without additional in- 
formation one might assume that this fact 
indicated a lack of normal growth. That, 
however, is not the case. Among those re- 
ported as members last vear were between 
100 and 125 Associate members. This 
membership classification, by action of 
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the Board of Trustees, was discontinued, 
and Associate members were invited to 
become Standard members. A few ac- 
cepted and were added to the Standard 
membership rolls. The majority, how- 
ever, did not continue. Their places have 
been taken by new Standard members. 

A further development affecting the 
membership total was the decision to re- 
quire prompter payments of renewal fees. 
This policy was adopted because of the in- 
creased costs of servicing members. Some 
details regarding these increased costs 
will be provided later in this report. 

Yet another factor bearing on member- 
ship growth is this: At the last annual 
meeting the Board of Trustees was auth- 
orized to institute a vigorous membership 
campaign. A national committee was ap- 
pointed under the chairmanship of Trus- 
tee E. A. Cunningham and the group went 
to work vigorously and constructively. 
Then, because of developments in con- 
nection with our merger negotiations with 
the National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel, it was decided, rightly or 
wrongly, not to press this campaign for 
new members. We wanted to be sure that 
nothing was done that might cause any- 
one to question the sincerity or unselfish- 
ness of the Council’s move in initiating 
the merger proposal. 


Council Chapters 


Our reason for relinquishing an aggres- 
sive drive for Council membership also 
prevailed in our decision not to encourage 
the formation of Council chapters during 
the year. A substantial number of chap- 
ters could have been chartered. Letters 
requesting such action were received 
from members in St. Louis, Seattle, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Sacramento, and several other communi- 
ties. Our answer to these members was 
to suggest that they meet informally, 
withholding any action toward creating a 
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formal body, until merger plans could 
fully be explored. 


Service to Members 


The Council’s service to its member- 
ship during the past fiscal year was main- 
tained at a high level even though such 
action placed heavy burdens upon the 
Council’s limited finances. Through the 
years the Council has endeavored to sup- 
ply its members with one or two books 
each year from the Harper Series of pub- 
lic relations studies. Paper shortage 
which continued well into the past year 
and, in fact, is still a serious problem, de- 
layed publishing new books of the Coun- 
cil-sponsored Harper Series, and the re- 
printing of several titles. Therefore, early 
in this fiscal year, we purchased several 
hundred copies of books outside the Har- 
per Series; among these was Dr. Rudolf 
Flesch’s significant book, “The Art of 
Plain Talk.” This volume, and those of 
our series which we were able to obtain, 
were sent to members without charge dur- 
ing the vear. Members also regularly re- 
ceived The Public Relations Journal and 
Publics. 

Difficult to measure, value-wise, are 
the services rendered to members by the 
Council staff. They are also difficult to 
classify: one member sends in a manu- 
script of a prospective speech with a re- 
quest that the staff check references and 
suggest additions or improvement; others 
write requesting source materials on a 
wide variety of subjects; yet others want 
special biblographies compiled, still others 
seek counsel on intimate public relations 
problems of their own. More requests are 
being received from members for assis- 
tance in the location and selection of 
qualified public relations personnel, while 
others seek aid in their own placement 
problems. 

Not the least among the time-consum- 
ing activities of the Council staff has been 
the veritable deluge of veterans seeking 
jobs and counsel in public relations. 


“The Public Relations Journal”, 
**Publics” 


The Journal, now in its third year, 
has earned a substantial place in the field 
of public relations literature. A monthly 
periodical, devoted to matters of educa. 
tional, scientific and practical interest to 
workers in public relations, it is distrib. 
uted to all members of the Council as, 
part of the service rendered them. In ad- 
dition, it is offered to non-Council men- 
bers on a subscription basis. Our failure 
to obtain new subscriptions in the num- 
ber that we would have liked was due to 
an almost complete lack of promotion 
effort in behalf of the Journal. We hope 
that in the year ahead this situation will 
be changed. A good measure of the effec. 
tiveness of any publication in meeting 
the requirements of its readers is found in 
renewals. It is gratifying to the editorial 
staff of the Journal that subscribers 
have renewed with remarkable consis- 
tency. Many new subscribers have or- 
dered all available back issues. 

The cost of producing the Journal has 
advanced sharply during the past year, 
about 25 per cent, due principally to in- 
creased costs of typography and printing. 
Some revenue from the Journal, other 
than that received from subscriptions, is 
credited to advertising. This source is 
limited, however, because of the Council's 
policy to accept only advertising directly 
related to the interests of the public rela- 
tions field. A few Council members have 
advocated a change of this policy but the 
majority who responded to the reader- 
ship survey were of the opinion that the 
present policy regarding advertising 
should be continued. 

The twelve issues of the Journal pub- 
lished during the past fiscal year provided 
readers with more than 100 articles deal- 
ing with the whole broad field of public 
relations, its many divisions, tools and 
techniques. Ninety-three individual con- 
tributors—public relations leaders from 
throughout the United States, Canada 
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and Australia—produced the manu- 
scripts expressly for the Journal. Many 
of the articles were reprinted, with Coun- 
cil permission, for distribution by individ- 
ual business organizations and associa- 
tions. The Journal was widely quoted; 
excerpts of articles appeared with in- 
creasing frequency in business, educa- 
tional and other publications. One recent 
issue of Magazine Intelligence carried 
briefs on six Journal articles. While 
some members and subscribers have sug- 
gested minor changes in the Journal, 
the consensus is that it should be contin- 
ued in its present format, and with religi- 
ous adherence to its present editorial 
policy. 


Correspondence Course 


Because of the interest expressed in the 
course by veterans who wished to enroll 
under the provisions of the G-I Bill, the 
Council early in the year submitted the 
course to the Veterans Administration 
for approval but withdrew the application 
before final action was taken. While the 
Council was deeply desirous of serving 
veterans in every way possible it was 
found that to accept enrollments under 
the regulations established by the Veter- 
ans Administration would mean a sub- 
stantial loss to the Council on each en- 
rollment. This action, however, has not 
deterred a number of veterans from en- 
rolling and paying for the course from 
their own funds. 

There are today 85 enrollees in the 
course from throughout United States 
and Canada. 


Annual Award 


The 1946 annual award of the Council 
to the person in America who during the 
year contributed most educationally and 
scientifically to public relations was made 
to Mr. Reese H. Taylor, president, Union 
Oil Company of California. He among 
others was nominated for this honor by a 
ballot of members. The names of all 
nominees were submitted to a committee 
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of nine prominent public relations men 
representing the East, the Central West 
and the West. This awards committee ex- 
amined the qualifications of each nominee 
in light of specifications which had been 
established for judging. The names of the 
five qualified nominees who received the 
greatest number of ballots were then sub- 
mitted to the entire membership for a 
vote to determine the award winner. 
Reese Taylor was first in the balloting, 
with Glenn Griswold, editor of Public Re- 
lations News in second place; Claude 
Robinson, president of Opinion Research 
Corporation, third; and tied for fourth 
place were Pendleton Dudley, president. 
Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy, New York 
Public Relations Counsel: and Col. Rob- 
ert S. Henry, director of public relations, 
Association of American Railroads. 

The award was presented to Mr. Tay- 
lor by Dr. Raymond W. Miller, winner of 
the previous year’s award, at a banquet 
held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
February 4, 1947. A large gathering of 
400 persons, including many distin- 
guished citizens, was in attendance to 
honor Mr. Tavlor. His speech of accep- 
tance, ‘There Is a Job to Be Done,”’ was 
broadcast over stations of the Mutual 
network, and published in the February 
issue of the Journal. 


Staff Changes 


The resignation last December of Ben 
S. Trynin as research director of the 
Council and research editor of the Jour- 
nal is announced with deep regret. Mr. 
Trynin’s health forced him to make this 
move. Those who have followed the 
Council’s research program under the di- 
rection of Ben Trynin are aware of the 
tremendous amount of effort and time 
which he devoted to this task—all with- 
out compensation. Evidence of the im- 
portance of the work he completed for 
the Council is contained in the research 
articles that appeared in seven issues of 
the Public Relations Journal during the 
past year. 


Your Director would be remiss in his 
duties if he failed to report to you the 
splendid work which has been done by his 
assistant. Miss Dora McLean has served 
the Council faithfully and with enthus- 
iasm for the past two years. A vote of 
thanks is due, too, to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees and to 
Sigvald Nielsen, legal counsel to the 
Board, for their splendid cooperation and 
support. 


New Arrangement on Books 


An announcement was contained in the 
April issue of the Journal stating a modi- 
fication of the Council’s policy governing 
the distribution of books to members. In- 
stead of continuing to supply books in 
the Council-sponsored Harper Series free 
of charge to members, these books are 
now available for members to purchase at 
a substantial discount. 

So that a still broader service might be 
provided members the Council is com- 
pleting arrangements with other publish- 
ers whereby selected books from their 


lists will also be available for members t, 
purchase at the same substantial dis 
count. Before entering into this arrange. 
ment with publishers the entire matte 
was laid before Mr. Sigvald Nielsen, legd 
counsel to the Board, for review. We hay 
his written decision that this new gy. 
rangement on books will not alter th 
non-profit, tax exempt status of th 
Council. 

Since the announcement of this ney 
policy in April, letters from members ip. 
dicate hearty approval. Under the ney 
plan members may select the books they 
desire and purchase them at discount in 
whatever quantities they require fo 
themselves, staff members and associates 
The value of this service to our members 
according to their letters, is greater than 
that represented by the former plan of 
sending one or two books a year free of 
charge. 

Respectfully submitted this 20th day 
of May, 1947. 

V.L. RANKIN 
Director 
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mean something to many persons to 
whom it has heretofore been vague. This 
is a marked departure from even the re- 
cent past when leaders considered it bet- 
ter policy to devote their time and atten- 
tion to private affairs and thus avoid the 
entanglements that might grow out of 
jousting in the market place. As a result, 
public relations is approaching more 
nearly the professional stature which ap- 
parently it is destined to achieve. 

In retiring from the presidency of the 
Council I look back upon eight years of 
very hard work rich in the friendship of 
scores of men and women from coast to 
coast who have contributed construc- 
tively to the rise of public relations. I feel 
a deep sense of obligation to all these offi- 
cials, members and friends with whom I 
have been privileged to work. Serving the 
Council has been the pursuit of a practi- 


cal ideal. That this ideal has caught on 
found lodgement in the minds and hearts 
of people throughout the nation; that it 
has grown into a powerful force in the ex- 
panding new profession of public rela- 
tions is a source of deep satisfaction tome. 

I am sure that the work begun and car- 
ried on thus far will be continued, en- 
larged and enriched with the passing of 
the years. Willing hands stand ready to 
take hold and carry the Council forward 
with enthusiasm and power. Although ! 
am retiring in favor of new leadership, | 
stand ready to continue in full measure 
any assistance that I can render the 
Council. 

Respectfully submitted this 20th day 
of May, 1947. 

Rex F. HarLow 
President 
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The Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


HE FINANCES OF THE COUNCIL are 
i a healthy condition. Cash on hand 
and in the bank amounts to more than 
$2,000, and current, collectible accounts 
receivable to more than $500. The inven- 
tory of books, some of which are required 
for correspondence course enrollments 
and others for resale to members, is car- 
ried at cost and amounts to over $300. 
Back issues of the Journal, Volumes 1, 2, 
and four issues of Volume 3, are inven- 
toried at actual cost amounting to $836. 
Orders for these back issues are being re- 
ceived regularly from educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and persons desiring a 
complete file of the Journal. 

Expenses for the year exceeded income 
by about $250. However, at the conclu- 
sion of the 1945-6 fiscal year the Council 
had a deferred liability in the amount of 
$2,025.28, representing the cost of text- 
books and other materials due correspon- 
dence course enrollees as of that date. It 
was then the Council policy to send to an 
enrollee only the texts and materials re- 
quired for the lesson on which he was 
currently engaged. Early in 1946-7, be- 
cause of the uncertainty regarding the 
future availability of a number of the 
texts used in the course, it was decided 
that all books, lectures, problems, and 
other materials required to complete the 
course would be sent to enrollees regard- 
less of how far advanced in the course 
they might be. Subsequent enrollments 
were serviced in like manner. Therefore, 
the deferred liability has been cleared 
from the Council’s books during the past 
year and no current liability exists in the 
matter of texts, etc., for enrollees. 

Income from Journal subscriptions, re- 
prints, and advertising was only about 
$200 in excess of actual costs of produc- 
tion, which increased substantially dur- 
ing the year. Prospects are good for an 





increase of Journal income in the year 
ahead. The periodical is now in its third 
year; no longer a new and untried publi- 
cation. With a promotional program it 
should enlarge its circulation and obtain 
additional advertising revenue. 

The year ahead looks bright. Council 
membership continues to grow. Prospects 
of a merger appear favorable and, with 
assets considerably in excess of liabilities, 
the Council could close its affairs with a 
balance to its credit. 

Following are the statement of condi- 
tion and the operating statement of the 
Council as of April 30, 1947: 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Assets 
Cash in bank.... $2,001.13 
Cash on hand... 15.00 
Accounts 
receivable .... 511.40 
Books (at cost). 308.33 
Public Relations 
Journal (back 
MBUES) 6.0 cccs 836.00 
Supplies ....... 155.93 
Furniture and fix- 
tures (less 
depreciation ) 76.10 
Total Assets $3,903.89 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable $150.00 
Taxes payable .. 59.76 
Total 
Liabilities $209.76 


OPERATING STATEMENT 
May 1, 1946 to April 30, 1947 
Income 


Correspondence 

COMING 2... $2,520.00 
Journal subscrip- 

tions, advtg., 

reprints ..... 6.511.57 
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Membership 

i es aa 14.476.45 
Book sales 

(April 12-30, 

O67) ....... 37.49 

Award Dinner. 2,082.00 

Total Income. $25,627.51 
Expenses 
Correspondence 

Course $2,019.22 
Journal, reprints 

expenses 6,290.48 


Membership 

expenses 
Administrative 

expenses ...... 4,291.08 
Salaries: ....< +5. 7,664.15 
Award Dinner 

expenses 


Total 
Expenses 


3,978.99 


629.84 





Deficit 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


§ en EIGHTH ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
MEETING of the American Council on 
Public Relations convened in San Fran- 
cisco at 2 p.m., May 20. It was called to 
order by President Rex F. Harlow. Dr. 
George Pettitt, chairman of the eligibility 
committee, reported 368 members repre- 
sented in person and by proxy. This con- 
stituted a quorum, and the meeting pro- 
ceeded with official business. 

A resolutions and a nominating com- 
mittee were appointed, and the minutes 
of the previous annual meeting were ap- 
proved as published. 

President Harlow presented his report, 
which was followed by reports from the 
Director, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and the Treasurer. These re- 
ports appear in another section of this 
issue of the Journal. 

The following resolution, warm in 
praise of the services that Dr. Harlow has 
rendered as president of the Council dur- 
ing his eight vears as chief administrative 
officer, was passed by a unanimous stand- 
ing vote of members and the Board of 
Trustees was instructed to prepare a copy 
of the resolution for presentation to him: 

“The service which Dr. Rex F. Harlow 
has given to the birth, nurturing and 
guardianship of the American Council on 
Public Relations is the sort of service 
which money cannot buy. 

“At a time when this nation was strug- 
gling with the need of applying the 


Golden Rule to the economic relation- 
ships of individuals and groups lest we 
perish because of our lack of understand- 
ings, he fashioned the Council and in 
effect wrote a new philosophy of business 
relationships around the Golden Rule. 
“Tt was a propitious time and a vital 
cause. It grew because he gave time, fine 
ability and the persistence of unselfish 
devotion to it, and because leaders of all 
groups realized that if we saved our way 
of life from the encroachments of state- 
ism that we must improve the under- 
standing and unity between groups and 
between individuals within those groups. 
“Today a great many men and women 
in key positions in public relations in this 
nation owe their training or guidance to 
Doctor Harlow. His tireless and brilliant 
work has made a profession of an ideal. 
“His retirement from active leadership 
of the Council we cannot well protest. He 
has given more than liberally of his time, 
strength and resources. But we who are 
gathered at the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Public Relations in 
San Francisco, May 20, 1947, give thanks 
for the eight years service he has rendered 
and record with pride that he relinquishes 
the presidency of the Council at a time of 
great growth and bright outlook. 
“Resolved that this statement be en- 
tered on the records of the Council and 
that a suitably inscribed copy be given to 
Doctor Harlow.” 
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The retirement of Rex Harlow as presi- 
dent also called for a change in the editor- 
ship of The Public Relations Journal. The 
Executive Committee proposed a new 
plan designed to spread the load of edi- 
torial responsibilitv. which is incorpo- 
rated in the following resolution passed 
by members: 
“WHEREAS the retirement of Rex F. 
Harlow as President of the Council and 
Editor of The Public Relations Journal 
leaves vacant the important post of Jour- 
nal Editor, and 
“WHEREAS Virgil L. Rankin has 
served as Managing Editor of the Journal 
since its inauguration in October, 1945, 
and 
“WHEREAS the editorial responsi- 
bilities and duties connected with the 
publication of the Journal are more than 
the Executive Committee cares to ask an 
individual to assume, now. therefore 
“BE IT RESOLVED that the mem- 
bership of the Council. in Eighth Annual 
Meeting, does by this resolution approve 
and urge the adoption of the following 
editorial staff changes as recommended 
by the Executive Committee for the 
Council’s officia! publication—The Pub- 
lic Relations Journal: 
“1) That Virgil L. Rankin be named 
Editor. 
That a ‘Book Review Section’ be 
developed. and that Edmund A. 
Cunningham be appointed Book 
Review Editor. 
That Will Williams, Jr.. be ap- 
pointed Editor of ‘The Weather- 
vane.’ 
That an editorial advisory board 
of approximately 15 distinguished 
public relations leaders with liter- 
ary and editorial ability be cre- 
ated, and that its duties shall be: 
a) To aid the Editor in determin- 
ing the broad editorial policy. 
under which the Journal shall 
function. 
b) To suggest suitable topics for 
Journal articles. 
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c) To suggest probable writers to 
cover proposed topics. 
Members themselves to un- 
dertake the production of oc- 
casional manuscripts for pub- 
lication in the Journal. 

e) Toserve asa source of inspira- 
tion and counsel for the Edi- 
tor. 

f) To otherwise aid the Editor in 
making the Journal of greatest 
value to its readers. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the editorial advisory board created 
by the adoption of this resolution shall 
have as its initial membership the follow- 
ing persons, each of whom has signified 
his willingness to serve: Rex F. Harlow, 
Chairman; Averell Broughton, Verne 
Burnett, John W. Darr. Rudolf Flesch, 
Glenn Griswold, N. S. B. Gras, James 
Irwin, Henry C. Link. J. Carlisle Mac- 
Donald, Earl Newsom. Harford Powel, 
Reese Taylor and Edgar A. Waite. Addi- 
tional members, within the limits of the 
provisions of paragraph 4, above. may be 
appointed by the Chairman.” 

The major piece of business before the 
membership meeting upon which the at- 
tention of all members was focused was 
the merger of the Council and the Na- 
tional Association of Public Relations 
Counsel. A proposed plan for accomplish- 
ing this merger had been mailed to all 
members of the Council by the President 
on April 18 and members asked to go on 
record favoring or opposing the plan. The 
flood of votes received throughout the 
United States and Canada was over- 
whelmingly in favor of proceeding along 
the lines proposed by the officers and 
trustees of the Council. Only one member 
expressed himself in opposition. In order 
for the proposal to be formally and offi- 
cially approved by members it was placed 
before the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

This action initiated the following mo- 
tion: “IT move that the Board of Trustees 
appoint a committee of three of its mem- 
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bers to proceed with the merger of the 
American Council on Public Relations 
and the National Association of Public 
Relations Counsel, and that the commit- 
tee thereby created shall have full author- 
ity to act on behalf of the Council mem- 
bership in effecting a merger in accord- 
ance with the plan proposed by Council 
officers and trustees in the Announcement 
of Annual Meeting” sent to all members 
by President Rex F. Harlow on April 18, 
1947.” 

It, too, passed unanimously. The re- 
port of the Board of Trustees which fol- 
lows at the conclusion of this article re- 
veals the action taken by that body. 

The President announced that he was 
in receipt of letters from Earle Ferris, 
NAPRC president, and Homer Calver, 
chairman of that association’s merger 
committee, saying that action of their 
board of directors was unanimously in 
favor of the merger and the plan was be- 
ing submitted to NAPRC members in a 
manner similar to that in which it had 
been presented to Council members. 
They said that prompt and favorable ac- 
tion of NAPRC members was antici- 
pated. 

Dr. Harlow expressed himself as be- 
lieving May 20, 1947, was a “red letter” 
day for the Council; that the move to- 
ward merging the two major associations 
is a thoroughly sound one for all. It is his 
hope that as a result of the action taken 
there will come into being a strong na- 
tional organization truly representative 
of public relations which will build re- 
spect for the profession. He expressed 
further hope that eventually other organ- 
izations in the field, such as the American 
Public Relations Association, the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association, 
the Public School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, and various local groups, would 
join forces in the new society. He gave it 
as his opinion that if there are right 
standards and right programs the new so- 
ciety will constitute something in America 
valuable to evervone concerned. 


The next order of business was the elec. 
tion of five trustees to serve for three year 
terms. The nominations committee 
placed the following names before the 
members. They were unanimously 
elected: : 

Verne Burnett, Public Relations Coun. 
sel, New York City; Hazel R. Ferguson 
Vice President, Public Relations, Butler 
Brothers, Chicago; Rex F. Harlow, Pyb. 
lic Relations Consultant, Palo Alto. 
Calif.; John E. Pickett, Editor, Pacific 
Rural Press, San Francisco; Virgil L 
Rankin, Public Relations Consultant 
San Francisco. 

The following holdover members and 
the five above comprise the fifteen-mem- 
ber Board: 

Edmund A. Cunningham, Manager 
Public Relations, Shell Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Don E. Gilman, Executive Vice 
Pres., Western Oil and Gas Assn., Los 
Angeles; James W. Irwin, Assistant to 
the Pres., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich.; Holgar J. Johnson, President, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, New York City: 
Raymond W. Miller, Public Relations 
Consultant, Washington, D. C.; Henry 
E. North, Vice President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., San _ Francisco: 
Frank J. Reagan, Vice President, the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., San 
Francisco; Conger Reynolds, Director of 
Public Relations, Standard Oil Co. (In- 
diana), Chicago; Edgar A. Waite, Edi- 
torial and Public Relations Consultant, 
San Francisco; Ray B. Wiser, President, 
California Farm Bureau Federation, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees following the membership meet- 
ing, officers for the year were elected as 
follows: Virgil L. Rankin, president; 
Verne Burnett, E. A. Cunningham, Henry 
North and Conger Reynolds, vice presi- 
dents; and John E. Pickett, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Board instructed the secretary to 
address a letter to Mr. Ordway Tead 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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The Executive Committee’s Report 


HEN THE FOUNDING FATHERS took 

quill in hand to write a merger plan 
for King George’s colonies, they were 
seeking to achieve security through alli- 
ance of one with the other. 

Unity meant strength to cope with 
common problems. It meant cooperation 
for the advancement of all. It meant the 
advantages — material and spiritual — 
that come when people pull together. 

We learn, almost every day in our lives, 
from historical experience. For the past 
year or two we public relations people 
have been trying to apply our common- 
sense lessons in united action to our own 
un-united existence. 

Today vour merger committee takes 
considerable satisfaction in the report it 
brings to you. 

The two largest public relations asso- 
ciations are now awaiting only the final 
approval of their memberships before 
proceeding with the merger —a step 
which it should be possible to consum- 
mate in the next very few months, or per- 
haps even weeks. 

Once the present preliminaries are sat- 
isfied, the Council and its partner in this 
joint effort, the National Association of 
Public Relations Counsel, will organize 
what has tentatively been referred to as 
the Public Relations Society of America. 

With your permission, I should like to 
review, briefly, what has been done to 
date. As you know, the Council has been 
interested in the merger for a couple of 
years or more. Dr. Rex Harlow and the 
Board of Trustees have long recognized 
the sound principles motivating such a 
consolidation. 

As the idea has gradually taken form, 
the membership of the Council has been 
polled for its opinion, and its suggestions 
have not only been invited but have been 
Incorporated in our committee thinking. 
Each time the members have overwhelm- 
ingly voiced support for the idea—have 
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said, in effect: “Fine. Now get on withit.” 

But of course big bodies still move 
slowly, as we learned in high school 
physics, and since the Council and the 
NAPRC are the big bodies in their field, 
we probably can pardon them their some- 
times lumbering locomotion, especially 
when we see them now so close to their 
goal. 

Specifically, word came last week from 
Homer Calver, chairman of NAPRC’s 
Committee on Inter-Association Rela- 
tions, that NAPRC’s board is even now 
in the process of submitting the merger 
proposal to its membership. 

If the Association’s members approve, 
and if the members of the Council also 
officially approve the plan at today’s 
meeting, then a joint committee will be 
established at once to carry out the plan. 

It will take some time, of course, to 
write a completely new constitution for 
the new Society. But once it is set up as a 
going concern, the joint committee should 
have little difficulty in developing all 
necessary refinements of detail and me- 
chanics of operation to make it a fully 
functioning organization. 

This opinion is expressed with some 
confidence because of the uniformly co- 
operative spirit and attitude taken by the 
leaders of the two parent groups, and the 
unselfish manner in which they have 
tackled and solved preliminary problems. 

Our work has been in progress, as you 
know, ever since President Harlow of the 
Council, the then President Pendleton 
Dudley of the Association, and the then 
President George Meredith of the Ameri- 
can Public Relations Association first 
entered into conversations on the matter. 

In the period since that time, Mr. Dud- 
ley has been succeeded by Earle Ferris as 
president of NAPRC, and he in turn has 
likewise lent his vigorous and enthusias- 
tic leadership to the program. 

Unfortunately, there developed some 
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differences of opinion among leaders of 
the American Public Relations Associa- 
tion as to the desirability of a merger, as 
result of which that organization has not 
participated in our joint discussions dur- 
ing the past several months. 

However, many of the leaders and for- 
mer leaders of APRA, and a good many 
of its members individually, are in com- 
plete agreement with the principles of 
consolidation, and we believe it will con- 
tinue to have their support. 

This is of course very gratifying, for I 
know it is the hope of every one of us who 
have been working on this matter that 
every qualified public relations man or 
woman will become a member of the new 
Society, regardless of present or previous 
affiliations. 

To give you some slight idea of the 
amount of effort that has gone into this 
matter in just the past few months alone, 
it might be mentioned that Virgil Rankin 
and I both carried on the work with 
NAPRC leaders in the East, and several 
members of each group have done pains- 
taking spade work in an attempt to get a 
concrete plan down on paper. 

During this period Mr. Rankin met 
with such men as Mr. Dudley, Averell 
Broughton, Homer Calver, James Irwin, 
Arthur J. C. Underhill and Paul Haase, 
while at about the same time, as well as 
before and since, I have also had the 
privilege of meeting with these gentle- 
men, together with such other organiza- 
tion leaders as Mr. Ferris, Richard B. 
Hall, Conger Reynolds, and Ray Bell. 


Public Relations Need 


Tn short, Dr. Harlow, Mr. Rankin and 
others of us—including John E. Pickett 
and Edmund A. Cunningham, these last 
two of the Council’s merger committee— 
have carried on innumerable conferences 
looking forward toward the perfection of 
a constructive, broad-gauge plan, and 
have come away impressed with the sin- 
ceritvy of purpose found on all sides, and 
with an appreciation for the able man- 


power that had been appropriating time 
and thought to the effort. 

In addition, we have always come away 
from these conversations with a still 
greater conviction that public relations 
as a way of life needs exactly what the 
proposed new Society should be able to 
provide. 

We need unity, clarification of purpose 
inspirational guidance and example, both 
from practical and idealistic leadership, 
and we all need the strength that comes 
from striving side by side for common 
objectives and individual growth. 

The first draft of the merger plan, 
which our committee prepared last De- 
cember, and a revised draft which 
NAPRC prepared early this year, will 
form the nucleus for what may well 
emerge in the next few months as a good 
charter for public relations of the future. 

Your merger committee confidently ex- 
pects such a result. 


The Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee has asked 
the Resolutions Committee to prepare a 
resolution suggesting a new editorial set- 
up for the Journal. 

I want to state in closing my term as 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
that I have enjoved the work on the com- 
mittee and the associations I have had 
there. I am particularly deep in my ad- 
miration for the way Dr. Harlow and Vir- 
gil Rankin have operated the Council— 
more so as time has gone on. At first I 
had only a casual interest in the Council 
but I have found myself coming closer all 
the time. I saw the depth of understand 
ing and the idealistic thinking and intelli- 
gent effort that these gentlemen were put- 
ting forth. And I want to express my per- 
sonal regret and the regret of the com- 
mittee that Dr. Harlow is retiring but I 
know that he is doing so for adequate 
reasons. 


Epcar A. WAITE 
Chairman of Executive 
and Merger Committees 
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EXPLODING THE PROFIT MYTH 


By FRED G. CLARK 


General Chairman, The American Economic Foundation, New York City 


oR THE PAST FEW YEARS no conven- 
F tion of business executives has been 
considered complete until one speaker dis- 
cussed the alarming growth of the profit 
myth. Usually this lament stressed the 
latest reports from the public opinion 
“front.” These discouraging communi- 
ques were received by a grim-faced au- 
dience with much shaking of heads. 

Always the emphasis seemed to be on 
how many believed what distortions. Too 
little attention was given to why they 
were believed. 

The American Economic Foundation’s 
five years of research in the semantics of 
America’s economic vocabulary points to 
this major conclusion: The American 
public will continue to believe absurdities 
about corporate profits until it is able to 
understand the language used by corpo- 
rations to report the arithmetic of their 
operations. 

If the public is ever to understand who- 
got-how-much-for-doing-what arithmetic 
of America’s corporations, we must 
change either the audience or the lan- 
guage. Training each American to under- 
stand the terminology of accounting is 
obviously impractical. But converting the 
accounting jargon into a vocabulary of 
simple single-meaning words requires 
only the ability to appreciate the inade- 
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quacies of this jargon and the imagina- 
tion to supplement it with the functional 
vocabulary that is now available. 

On the chance that you may not have 
the profit-and-loss statement of your own 
corporation or those of your clients read- 
ily available, and that time may have 
charitably dulled your recollection, a 
typical specimen follows: 


STATEMENTS OF CONSOLIDATED 
PROFIT AND Loss 
Year Ended December 31, 1946 
Net sales and miscellaneous 
revenue ..............--.$000,000.00 
Costs and expenses 


(| ee 000,000.00 


$0,000.00 


Profit from operations. 


Interest and dividends on 
investments, etc.: 





Interest and dividends... $000.00 
Profit on sale of fixed assets 
and investments, etc... 000.00 
$0,000.00 
Profit before United States 
and foreign income taxes 
and provision for 
contingencies ........ $0,000.00 
Provision for United States 
and foreign income taxes. 0,000.00 
Profit before provision for 
contingencies ........ $0,000.00 
Provision for contingencies. 000.00 


Net profit for the year... $0,000.0 


Note: Provisions for depreciation includ- 
ed in costs and expenses amounted to 
$0,000.00. 
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STATEMENTS OF CONSOLIDATED 
EARNED SURPLUS 


Balance, January 1........ $00,000.00 
Net profit for the year..... 0,000.00 

$00,000.00 
Deduct: 


Dividends declared during the year: 
On preferred stock— 


$0.00 per share..... $0,000.00 

On common stock— 
$0.00 per share...... 0,00.00 
$0,000.00 
Balance, December 31..... $00,000.00 


There is no point in identifying the cor- 
poration that issued this particular state- 
ment. The obscurity of the language is 
entirely orthodox and typical. 

The best minds in the accounting pro- 
fession are very much aware of the inade- 
quacy of this language. The first project 
they assigned their Controllership Foun- 
dation was a nation-wide survey of the 
public’s understanding and acceptance of 
the facts and figures of business account- 
ing. The report, just released, reveals that 
45 per cent of the people polled believe 
that most companies make more profit 
than they report; 56 per cent say that 
there are “too many figures and big 
words” in the profit reports and 59 per 
cent say that most people would have “a 
hard time” understanding the typical 
profit-and-loss statement. 

Perhaps more than any other group in 
America, public relations men have had 
the opportunity to observe the harm done 
by this add-and-subtract mumbo-jumbo. 
Thev know that in every business the 
human energy of its workers is applied. 
with the aid of tools, to the goods and 
services bought from others. The final 
product is sold to customers. 

The money received from customers is 
used to meet five costs. It must pay (1) 
the workers who supplied human energy, 


(2) the owners who supplied the tools 
and (3) the outside sources that supplied 
the goods and services. Out of this money 
must also come (4) enough to buy ney 
tools when those now being worn out are 
no longer useful and (5) the taxes de. 
manded by government. 


Big or Small Business 


These same operations are performed, 
these same five costs are paid. by all 
businesses—big or small. 

But they are unable to find any reflec- 
tion of this functional simplicity in the 
language with which it is reported. In- 
stead, ‘‘big business” is made to look like 
a complex organization operating in an 
entirely different economic world than 
that inhabited by “small business.” Pub- 
lic reaction seems to attribute to “big 
business” an entirely different and less 
desirable type of motivation and code of 
ethics. 

Public relations men are familiar with 
the many economic myths to which this 
obscurity has given a veneer of plausi- 
bility. Because the arithmetic of reality 
is now obscured by the accounting screen, 
it is possible to discuss with great glib- 
ness and plausibility the great benefits 
that America would enjoy if its produc- 
tion were planned by one man or one 
party rather than 130,000,000 free custo- 
mers, if the human rights of those with 
property were subordinated to the human 
rights of those without property and if all 
production were for “use,” rather than 
“profit.” It is also possible to dismiss the 
size of the national debt with a casual 
“We owe it to ourselves.” 

Public relations men also have seen 
what harm this obscurity has done in 
denying workers and the public a chance 
to measure their self-interest in strikes, 
make-work “feather bedding,” increased 
production, improved tools and cost-cut- 
ting. 

But one of the most serious faults with 
our accounting vocabulary is not appar- 
ent at first glance. Certainly, it was not 
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apparent to me five years ago when the 
Foundation began its work of construc- 
ting this new vocabulary. I refer to the 
fact that our current accounting language, 
by its incomplete recording of costs, has 
given the appearance of validity to a 
maior Marxian fallacy. 

In his “Communist Manifesto,’ pub- 
lished in 1847, Marx insisted that profit 
was the ‘surplus value” produced by the 
workers and stolen by the owners. In the 
English economy that Marx knew, there 
were few tools. These few were primitive. 
The back-breaking jobs we now assign to 
tools were performed by human beings. 
Harnessed to cars, women pulled coal out 
of the mines. Nine vear old children 
worked 15 hours a day in the textile mills. 

There were few tools even in America 
in 1847. Edison and Bell, two of the many 
who were to invent them, had just been 
born. But America in 1947 is a tool soci- 
ety. The tools designed by the Edisons 
and the Bells and built with the accumu- 
lated savings of millions of anonymous 
tool owners, are at work. They multiply 
the energy of each worker, permitting 
him to produce more and earn more, with 
less effort in fewer hours. 

Yet our accountants continue to de- 
scribe the payments now made for the use 
of the tools with this “surplus value” 
definition of profits: “Profits are realized 
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by sales or exchanges in which the value 
received is greater than the cost of the 
thing parted with.” 

By implication, the tools make no con- 
tribution to production and any “profit” 
payment made to those who provide the 
tools is not a legitimate cost of produc- 
tion! 

We are now going to a great deal of 
effort and expense in removing Com- 
munists from the government payroll. 
Certainly the removal of the grandfather 
of all Communists, from the vocabulary 
used to report the arithmetic of our pri- 
vate enterprise system, deserves an equiv- 
alent amount of attention! 

Karl Marx is exorcised very promptly 
and efficiently by the Functional Operat- 
ing Statement shown below. 

Before I make any additional comment 
on this Functional Operating Report I 
want to emphasize one point. The Report 
is reprinted here in summary form. Each 
of the five entries should be looked on as 
“chapter titles.” It is not intended that 
they limit the information presented. 
Within each “chapter” the functional 
story of operations and noteworthy sub- 
totals can be described with as much com- 
pleteness and detail as desired. 

Even in this summary form, I think 
some of the advantages of the new Report 
are immediately apparent. 


FUNCTIONAL OPERATING REPORT 
VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL COMPANY 
Year Ended June 30, 1946 


WE RECEIVED FROM OUR CUSTOMERS....  $7,557.253.64 


Per Worker 


S6.971.64 


THESE RECEIPTS WERE EXPENDED FOR: 


Cost of Goods and Services Bought from Others. . 


$3 104,053.20 


Cost of Payments Ordered by Government 


ae ee ee ee $471,887.66 $435.32 
Cost of Human Energy (Wages, Salaries)....... $3 ,404.705.03 $3.140.87 
Cost of the Tools Wearing Out 

(Depreciation, Depletion) ................. $169.054.49 $155.95 
Cost of Using the Tools (Profit)............... $407 553.26 $375.97 
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There is no multiple reporting of 
“profits’—no “gross profit” or “net 
profit,” no “profit before” or “profit af- 
ter” other costs. The word, “profits,” 
which usually suggests either something- 
left-over or the gambler’s compensation 
for having taken a risk, is removed. The 
“profit” payment is given a clear func- 
tional label. It is a cost of production—a 
payment for the use of the tools to those 
who have participated in production by 
providing those tools. 

Within the “chapter” that follows this 
report of the consolidated cost of using 
the tools, it can be clearly stated what 
portion of the cost was paid directly to 
the tool providers as dividends and what 
portion was paid into their (earned sur- 
plus) savings account. I have seen this 
“earned surplus” given a variety of titles 
and explanations. Many of them seemed 
apologetic. Practically none indicated 
who owned the money. Such an oversight 
can have serious repercussions during a 
vear of low earnings or loss. At such a 
time money must be drawn from the sur- 
plus account either to supplement the 
dividend payments or make them pos- 
sible. 

Unless workers and the public have 
had such a prior explanation, it is not 
clear who owned this money in the first 
place. To them, this deduction suggests 
either the existence of “hidden profit” 
or supports the contention that the cor- 
poration is operated exclusively for the 
benefit of the stockholders. 


Payment For Use of Tools 


In the Functional Operating Report 
these withdrawals are shown as a part of 
those payments for the use of tools earned 
in previous years, but added, at the time 
they were earned, to the tool providers’ 
savings account. 

In the new Report, the customer is 
identified as the boss, the emplover and 
the source of money. Today, perhaps 
more than ever before, emphasis is needed 
on the importance of the part played by 





the customer in our economic cast of 
characters. We have just passed through 
a war economy and a seller’s market. 
Both have served to mask his importance 
and his power. You and I know that this 
seeming impotence of the customer was 
only a temporary abnormality. But be- 
cause you and I know it, we can’t assume 
that everybody knows it. Those who sug. 
gest ‘full employment” as the cause of. 
rather than the result of, full production 
and full sales, must have forgotten the 
primary importance of the customer, 


Customers Pay Taxes 


In the Functional Operating Report, 
taxes are established as a cost of doing 
business that must be paid out of money 
received from the customer. This fact has 
been so obscured by the profit-and-loss 
jargon and by the reporting of profit-per- 
share-before-taxes that the public is now 
firmly convinced that it is the stockholder 
who pays corporation taxes. Use of the 
Functional Operating Report makes it 
easy for the layman to see that the clamor 
to ‘“Tax the corporations!” really means 
“Make the corporations collect a hidden 
sales tax from the customers!” 

There is no reference in the new form 
to such confusing terms as “deprecia- 
tion,” “depletion” or “amortization.” 
During wage negotiations, these costs 
have frequently been attacked as veils 
used to conceal “hidden profits.” In this 
new form, these costs are identified in 
words that every worker can understand. 
Once this cost is completely understood, 
there are few workers that will not en- 
dorse it enthusiastically. Each of them 
will realize that his own self-interest is 
served by this provision for the purchase 
of new tools that will make the future of 
his job more secure. 

In the “chapter” devoted to the cost of 
human energy, all segments of this cost 
can be clearly identified. The total cost of 
human energy includes, not only payroll. 
but social security taxes paid by the cor- 
poration, the cost of all other pension, in- 
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surance, accident and health “benefit” 
programs. Showing these programs as a 
cost and as a payment for human energy 
is important. Demands for these “bene- 
fit” programs have frequently been part 
of wage negotiations and, although their 
cost to a large corporation may run into 
millions, they have been described to the 
workers very casually as ‘fringe demands 
tacked on for bargaining purposes.” 

In this cataloging of the benefits of the 
Functional Operating Report I don’t 
mean to imply that many of the devices 
now being used to translate the profit- 
and-loss story into simple language and 
to pictorialize it with charts and graphs 
are not helpful. The “pie chart” has been 
an extremely useful means of consolidat- 
ing the arithmetic of many confusing en- 
tries in the traditional income statement. 
The “pie chart” also rescued the wage 
total from the oblivion of ‘‘Cost of Sales.” 

But, because too many top-manage- 
ment men have come to regard it as the 
“workers’ annual report,” I think it is 
essential that all of us realize its limita- 
tions. 


“Pie Chart”? Non-Functional 


The language of the “pie chart” is usu- 
ally as non-functional as the accounting 
report it is intended to simplify. Even 
after this language has been translated 
into the vocabulary of the Functional 
Operating Report, the “pie chart” does 
not permit easy visual comparison of one 
year with another year, or a series of 
years. if the diameter of the circle is kept 
constant, the reader assumes that the 
amount of money received from custom- 
ers in each of the vears has remained 
equally constant. If the diameter is var- 
ied, many readers accustomed to the one- 
dimensional changes in line and bar 
charts underestimate the magnitude of 
the change. 

Many corporation executives who were 
convinced that they should supplement 
the accounting vocabulary (still required 
by tax and security regulations) with the 
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Functional Operating Report have asked 
me, ““My workers may be puzzled by the 
unfamiliarity of these words. How can I 
prepare them for this new vocabulary so 
it won’t seem so strange the first time it 
is used?” 


Use Company Publication 


To each of these men I've suggested 
that they use the company publication as 
the channel of communication and take 
their messages from the economic primer 
called “How We Live.” My partner, 
Richard Stanton Rimanoczy, and I wrote 
this 39-page book in 1944 as a means of 
introducing the reader to the new nomen- 
clature that our research had produced 
and demonstrating how it permitted a 
functional description of the workings of 
our economy. 

When you offer the Functional Oper- 
ating Report to the members of your top- 
management, you may run into two criti- 
cisms that I have heard voiced occasion- 
ally. The new form tells too much about 
net earnings and the particular company 
““won’t show up well.” 

There are two answers to this. The 
earnings of no large corporation, which 
we have observed, vary sustantially from 
the earnings of any other large corpora- 
tion in that field. The earnings are always 
far less than the organized worker has 
been led to believe. 

Recently we analyzed one corporation 
whose executives opposed adoption of the 
Functional Operating Statement because 
of what they considered high earnings. 
The report was shown to them without 
disclosing the identity of the corporation 
and they said: “We wish our report could 
look like that!” This is another way of 
saying that many business executives 
should educate themselves as well as their 
workers. 

I don’t know a better place where such 
education could originate than with the 
public relations men of America. It’s a 
challenge I commend to vour attention. 





INDUSTRY'S SOUNDING BOARD 


By FRANK T. BARNES 


Editor, Calco Diamond, Calco Chemical Division, 


AN RELATIONS PROGRAM dealing with 
the public must have as its major 
premise a genuine realization of the 
existance of mutual interests; more than 
that, it must conceive of these interests 
as being ¢reated in a reciprocal fashion. 
Though true in every relations endeavor, 
this philosophy is basic in dealing with 
the employee public. 

The fact is that the large and imper- 
sonal industrial organization employing 
hundreds of people is now a definite part 
of the American scene. Personal contact 
has become a physical impossibility, but 
the need for such contact has become in- 
creasingly important. 

The employee publication once looked 
upon as a plaything is now being recog- 
nized as “industry's sounding board.” 
This very idea was adapted and used by 
the New Jersey Industrial Editors Asso- 
ciation as the theme of their annual con- 
ference in 1946. 

The internal employee publication 
from a dollar and cents point of view cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as a petty 
cash item. Yearly budgets run to $50,000 
per vear or more. This expenditure is of- 
ten difficult to justify since the matter 
deals with what is generally considered 
an intangible. In order that such expendi- 
tures might be justified, therefore, it is 
necessary to give serious consideration to 
objectives, past accomplishments and 
potential effectiveness. All these things 
depend on general acceptance and reader- 
ship. 

In an effort to arrive at some reason- 
able conclusions on this subject, Mr. L. 
E. Finley of the advertising department 
of the National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, asked a group of some 80 
editors of internal employee publications 
for help. Mr. Finley. who presented his 
findings to the publications section of the 


American Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N. J, 


National Safety Congress and more re. 
cently to the American Association of In- 
dustrial Editors, has generously given his 
permission for the reprinting of the re- 
sults of his study. Prior to summarizing 
the results of his own questionnaire to 
editors, and before analyzing the results 
of surveys made by some 40 editors, Mr, 
Finley set down a six-point reader inter- 
est guide. His six points are: 

1) First of all, a person is interested 
in himself. About the only time many 
people get their names in print is when 
they are born, and when they die—and 
on neither occasion are they able to ap- 
preciate the honor. Yes, regardless of our 
denials, we all like to see our names and 
our pictures in print. 

2) A person is interested in other peo- 
ple, and his interest in other people 
diminishes approximately in this order: 
relatives, friends, acquaintances, people 
he has seen, people of whom he has heard. 

3) A person is interested in anything 
that affects his way of life, his peace of 
mind, his safety, his health, his security. 
He is interested in company policies if 
they affect his working conditions or his 
paycheck. He is interested in health and 
safety precautions, police and fire pro- 
tection, and insurance and _ retirement 
benefits. 

4) Aperson is interested in events ina 
field parallel to the one in which he is 
active: A gardener is interested in the 
new potatoes his neighbor grows: a sug- 
gestion contest winner is interested in 
other contest winners and their sugges- 
tions; an editor likes to hear about ex- 
periences of other editors. 

5) A person is interested in learning 
how to do a thing that he wants to do or 
that he must do. Men with mechanical 
aptitudes like to learn how to operate 4 
new type of machine; women are inter- 
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ested in a new cake recipe or instructions 
for knitting a sweater. Men and women 
are both interested in finding out how to 
do an assigned job quicker or easier. 

6) A person is interested in anything 
that appeals to his basic human instincts 
and emotions. Babies and pets attract at- 
tention; humor, tragedy, love, mystery 
_,. all appeal to emotions and hence are 
interesting. 


Survey Questions and Answers 


In the light of these interest factors, 
Mr. Finley interpreted his statistics 
which tend to indicate the degree of in- 
terest. The following are questions and 
answers taken from survey replies: 

“What would vou like to have more 
of?” asked the SOHIOAN, publication of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Cleveland, Ohio. 
“More about the company’s expanding 
operations,” was the reply: ‘“‘more articles 
and pictures about Sohioans at work; 
more photographs of company operations 
and activities.” 

“What would you like to have more 
of?” the editor of THE VICTORY CIR- 
CLE, the publication of the Perfect Circle 
Company, Hagerstown, Ind., asked his 
readers. “Stories about other employees, 
straight talks from management, explan- 
ation of policies, articles 
about products and their uses” . . . these 
were the replies. 

In the YOUNG RADIATOR COM- 
PANY’S EMPLOYEE NEWS, Racine, 
Wis.. the second most popular feature 
after pictures, was a story about the 
product, and the message from the presi- 
dent placed third. 

Stories about company policies, busi- 
hess prospects, general company news 
were ranked next to sports as the most 
interested in the AMERICAN OPTI- 
CAL COMPANY NEWS, Southbridge, 
Mass. “What changes would you like in 
the content of the News?” was asked. 
The readers replied: “More company 
stories.” 

A survey of Proctor & Gamble Com- 


company’s 


pany’s MOONBEAMIS, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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gave top interest ratings to: the safety 
page, how the company develops new pro- 
duction processes and methods, consumer 
uses of company products, and company’s 
future plans. 

In the Phillips Petroleum Company’s 
paper, PHILNEWS, the message from 
management led all other items in num- 
ber of regular readers . . . 95 per cent. 
Company policy stories were second with 
85 per cent. 

As a result of summarizing the results 
of employee readership interests, Mr. 
Finley arrived at the conclusion that “the 
challenge of acquainting the emplovee 
with the company which provides his 
paycheck; the challenge of informing him 
where and how the products he helps 
make are used; the challenge of inter- 
preting management to labor, without 
double-talk or back-slapping, the chal- 
lenge of showing emplovees how their 
work helps their company to success, and 
how, in turn, their company’s success 
helps them, points to the job to be done. 


Employees Interested in Their Plant 


In a recent survey conducted by the 
Calco Chemical Division, American Cy- 
anamid Company in conjunction with the 
Rutgers University School of Journalism 
to determine reader interest, Mr. Finley’s 
conclusions were strongly substantiated. 
Of the 235 emplovees interviewed 87 per 
cent answered “ves” to the question, 
“Would you be interested in reading a 
series of articles titled ‘Know your 
Plant’?” Another question dealing with 
photographs showed sport pictures taking 
first preference with 64 per cent and plant 
photos second with 61 per cent. Ninety- 
seven per cent indicated that they read 
the CALCO DIAMOND regularly, 87 
per cent indicated that the paper, distri- 
buted from stands each Friday, was 
taken home. The survey also revealed 
that the publication had a 40 per cent 
wife readership and that the reader po- 
tential exceeded 12,000. At the time of 
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the survey, the company was employing 
approximately 4,000 people. 

As a result of his own questionnaire to 
editors, Mr. Finley summarized the 
answers to the question . . . “From your 
knowledge of reader likes and dislikes, 
how would you advise a new editor of an 
internal employee publication on the use 
of each of the following, assuming that 
he has complete freedom in selection of 
material?” ... 


Summary of Replies: 


evidence, it is after all only an ind 


merely a sample, but on the other hand 
most plans and processes are accepted or 


rejected on the basis of sample te 


Every indication points up the desire 
on the part of employees to accept, at 
least theoretically, their share of the over. 
all responsibility for their industry’s well. 
being. Working Americans are thinking 
Americans, a fact we must not forget. 


% Advise % Advise Jo Advise % Advi 


To Use To Use To Use 
Regularly Occasionally Seldom 


a ee eee 100 0 0 
News of company operations, products, 

es fo nhs te ins la fe oh echoed Kika 93 6 ] 
Personal news written by department reporters 88 4 l 
EN iti 5 ulin a wih da kh Snack ge ows 83 15 ] 
Oe 69 24 7 
Employee interviews on hobbies, interests. 

Eee ee ere 50 42 4 
BUUMNOPOUS COTOOOR «ow... ccc icccccccccce 49 37 iC 
Ae a oa was win ac cs 43 28 11 
Recipes, sewing, or other strictly “women’s” 

| EN ae eee ree 40 18 17 
Photos of employees’ children.............. 3 36 18 
aaa oe ARK Kis Mc w ae oe 0d 34 24 18 
TE TE IIR. on oon i occ cece sien 32 12 © 
“Family Album” type of photos........... 20 5] 18 
3 ida bak Sk Ki dG Ak ado i ws 17 28 27 
a a sng ang 454: a ews 14 39 27 
“Question and Answer” column............ 13 38 Z5 
Message from president or other high 

executive of company................... 11 56 2§ 
Articles setting forth the economic, social. 

or political views of management......... 10 24 18 
“Oddities” or “Did vou Know” column...... 9 50 18 
I 556d ki wia po dae gh de® a oe 4 7 25 
Nes ai eae an al ed a 3 iW 45 
re 0 9 19 


A graduate of Tusculum College 


and the University of Tennessee, 


FRANK T. Barnes has had much experience in publishing and pub- 
licity. He served in Pacific Theater of Operations as an enlisted man in 
a PT. Squadron, U.S. Navy, and then did publicity for the Motor Tor- 
pedo Boat Training Center. He was an associate editor of the base 
publication, “Skeeter.” Besides editing Calco Diamond, Mr. Barnes 


is in charge of press relations for Calco Chemical Division. 
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Application of Marketing and Opinion Research 


to Practical ‘Public Relations Work 


By ROY S. FROTHINGHAM 


Managing Partner, Facts Consolidated, San Francisco 


T MIGHT BE WELL for me to nail a frame 
ec this discussion of marketing 
and opinion research and its application 
to public relations work. I would like to 
limit the discussion to the needs of corpo- 
rate business in the better management of 
its affairs as affecting its customers and 
employees. The ideas and conclusions 
should apply as well to small business 
and non-profit organizations. 

Research may be defined as scientific 
inquiry into the behavior and attitudes of 
people (the public) for the purpose of 
measuring changes and determining 
trends. Public relations is the art of es- 
tablishing a working relationship with the 
public for the purpose of achieving better 
understanding and cooperation. 


The foundation materials that go into 

good opinion research work include: 
1, Clear cut definition of the problem 
with objectives clearly stated 

. Definition of the area under survey 
and sampling that is adequate and 
representative 

3. Avoidance of bias in sampling, 
questions and interpretation 

4. Careful wording and sequence of 
questions 

5. Findings, interpretations and con- 
clusions that are based on the sur- 
vey and presented to the right 
people. 


hM 


The foundation stones of good work in 
public relations are better known to you, 
but I have a feeling the basic materials 
are identical, especially: 


1. Clear cut objectives and purposes 

2. Presenting the findings to the right 
people 

. Interpretations and conclusions 
that are sound 


w 


4. Avoidance of bias 

We all realize the importance of public 
attitude toward these comparatively new 
activities of Research and Public Rela- 
tions. Let there be no abuse of public con- 
fidence. Our job is to educate those who 
come to scoff, and see to it that they re- 
main to pray. 


Is Research Essential? 


It cannot be argued that research is 
essential to success in public relations 
work, any more than you can argue the 
absolute necessity for research in editing 
a magazine, selling a commodity, govern- 
ing a state, or running a business. There 
are too many examples of success without 
benefit of research. In my own genera- 
tion, there are many cases of leaders who 
achieved great financial success without 
researching into public opinion and cus- 
tomer attitudes. A few such leaders who 
come to mind are: George Horace Lori- 
mer, John Wanamaker, Henry Ford, 
Philip Armour, Andrew Carnegie, Robert 
Dollar, Captain Matson. John D. Rocke- 
feller, W. K. Vanderbilt. Some of them 
employed laboratory researchers to stan- 
dardize and improve the product, but 
public opinion research was not in their 
program. 

These men and their industries were 
“timed” in the historical chain of events 
so that the timely importance of their 
work, the economic and social contribu- 
tion of their companies, products, serv- 
ices carried them to inevitable success as 
a tidal wave will sweep a boat to the 
sandy beach. 

But their successors in manufacturing, 
retailing, service industries, utilities, 
transportation, publishing, and commu- 
nications have vastly different problems 
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which are so increasingly complicated as 
to require an entirely different plan of 
organization and a much improved sys- 
tem of operations. Their successors have 
men, departments, and outside agencies 
to counsel and work on special problems 
of manufacturing, distribution, market- 
ing, selling, advertising, transportation, 
research and public relations. If you want 
to divert yourselves by speculating. tell 
me what will be the “line up” in 1957 
among such specialists and agencies serv- 
ing business as these: Advertising, Pub- 
lic Relations, Management Counsel. In- 
dustrial Engineers, Marketing and Opin- 
ion Research, Labor Relations. What 
combinations and mergers are inevitable? 


Vertical and Horizontal Growth 
of Business 


Do vou see, as I do, that business is be- 
coming a monolithic type of structure 
that continues to add more stories with 
more rooms to house more functions of 
management. But the foundation of this 
ascending skyscraper, if it is to stand, 
must be imbedded in the rock of public 
good will and understanding. 

Close to our office building in Los An- 
geles a certain company is completing a 
new home office for operating nationally. 
The company has moved its headquarters 
from New England. After purchasing the 
block bounded on one side by La Cienega 
Boulevard, the company erected a solid 
fence, a wooden wall, and dug the founda- 
tion for their building. Anyone interested 
in “what's going on” would have to park, 
climb out and squint between the planks 
or find a knothole through which to ob- 
tain information. Now that the building 
has emerged from its foundation and has 
climbed well above the fence, I can see 
the structure. It is a fine looking building 
but I still wonder about the foundation 
and how many floors and rooms it will 
support. The assumption is that the 
building is well founded. But in recent 
months when I pass any of the “struck” 
company stores in San Francisco I won- 


der why the strike, why so prolonged, 
what progress is being made, what’s going 
on. The pickets, in some cases, are men 
and women with whom I have often dealt 
over the counter and been well served 
with a smile. Now they stand on the side. 
walk near the door and there is no smile. 
I haven’t quite the attitude to stop and 
ask questions. Friends in the company 
won't talk. I haven’t asked them anv 
questions, but I’d like to know the issue 
and the suggested solution. Evidently we 
customers are not the company’s public 
relatives. Meantime, it is just possible 
that the fence policy of public relations is 
not the best policy. 

Not far from our San Francisco office 
at 111 Sutter the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany has an enormous structure for oper- 
ating its business of carrying passengers 
and hauling freight. I am sure that South- 
ern Pacific has a lot of problems in deal- 
ing with shippers, travelers, its 65,000 
employees and the general public. But 
somehow I feel that this company is quite 
wise to itself and enlightened in its deal- 
ings with its employees, its customers, 
and the general public. My feeling is 
partly based on the company’s advertis- 
ing which has integrity and sincerity. I 
like their way of keeping the traveling 
public informed of traffic changes, im- 
provements, and disappointments. Little 
notices get into your hands when travel- 
ing. Newspaper stories appear, and ad- 
vertisements explain. They take the pub- 
lication of a company magazine seriously. 
There is a public relations touch to that 
gentle, good humored admonition to 
wearv car drivers: “Next time try the 
train.” 


Used Advertising and Publicity 


Near our San Francisco office is the 
skyscraper home of the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, seasoned and 
experienced in the field of public service. 
The Telephone Company has used adver- 
tising and publicity a great deal during 
the recent strike. The purposes of this ad- 
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vertising and publicity were to inform the 
public, state the issues, declare the posi- 
tion of the company. 

It would be interesting to have known 
the relative degree of public awareness of 
(a) the company’s offer to arbitrate and 
(b) the union’s demands. It would be in- 
teresting also to have known how people 
felt about the union’s demands. In such a 
study, two very important segments 
would be those who express no opinion 
because (1) uninformed (2) undecided. 
You may have read the returns from a 
national Gallup poll made in mid-April, 
1947, showing replies to the question: 
“Are your sympathies on the side of the 
Telephone company or on the side of the 
workers?’ The San Francisco Chronicle 
reported the following analysis of replies: 


Non- 
Tele- Tele- 
phone phone 


On the side of Total Owners Owners 


Company . 24 30 17 
Workers ..... 48 41 <6 
No Opinion 28 28 Pa 


Research and Public Relations Applied 
to Present Day Business Problems 


I think it is important to look at our 
research work and public relations work 
in the environment of present day busi- 
ness which has some tough problems to 
deal with: 
1. Production capacity: enormously 
increased by expanded war plants 
. Competition: inter-industry and 
intra-industry 

. Labor: organized and determined 
to obtain higher wages, limited 
hours, better working conditions, 
employee benefits, the best living 
standards 

. Public: habitually busy and preoc- 
cupied, frequently not interested 
and not informed about problems of 
business 

. Employment: the burden on busi- 

hess to employ our total manpower 
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6. State and Federal legislation and 
taxation 

7. Preparation for the unpredictable 
days of 1950 to 1955. 


From marketing research we learn that 


some of the basic reasons for buying one 
product rather than another are these: 


1. Product Performance 

2. Customer Service 

3. Brand Acceptance 

Price 

Availability 

6. Understanding and good will on the 
part of the public toward the com- 
pany and the industry. 


un + ¢ 


They Must Be Nice People 
to Do Business With 


I believe that one of the most potent 
reasons for selection and preference may 
be the customer’s feeling of friendliness 
toward the manufacturer and the dealer. 
This is peculiarly the contribution and 
the work of the public relations man. He 
may have to create it. He may have to 
release it from captivity in the toughened 
hearts of top management. He may have 
to reform men at the top and down 
through the line and staff organization. 
He may have to give them religion by 
threat of hell and damnation. But if he 
can do these things or a part of them, he 
will have contributed immensely to the 
solution of marketing problems and will 
have had a strong hand in the sale and 
acceptance of the company’s product and 
service. I think some of the automobile 
and oil companies are being guided along 
these lines. Many executives are discern- 
ing of the possibilities in public and in- 
dustrial relations for popularizing a com- 
pany and its products. 

General Mills has been happily trans- 
lated to the general public by the cheer- 
ful personality of Betty Crocker. Not 
many bachelors would propose marriage 
to General Mills but Betty Crocker has 
received several proposals of marriage 
which reflect kindly on her paternal rela- 
tives. So high is public opinion of Betty 
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Crocker that her name on an electric iron 
quickly encourages public acceptance, al- 
though General Mills has only recently 
gone into the manufacture and sale of 
electric appliances. But if Betty says it’s 
a good iron, thousands of women will take 
her word for it. 


The application of research to planning 
and operating such a program of building 
business through public relations can be 
observed by enumerating a few applica- 
tions of consumer research to problems of 
marketing: 

1. To measure consumer purchases by 

checking retail sales 

2. To learn what the trade thinks by 

interviewing retail and wholesale 
management 

3. To determine product usage and 
brand preferences by making home 
audits of products actually in use 

4. To find out the reasons why house- 
wives prefer certain brands over 
other brands designed for the same 
purpose 


U1 


To conduct product tests in the 
home under everyday conditions 

6. To measure the effectiveness of ad- 
vertising in terms of having been 
seen or heard 


~I 


To rate the relative popularity of 
different department stores, chain 
stores, independent stores. 


What the Public Relations Man 
Should Know 


As public relations men and women, 
wouldn’t you take time to review the find- 
ings from a survey covering these ques- 
tions? In addition. would you like to 
know: 

1. How many are acquainted with 
your company by experience or 
hearsay 

2. How many have favorable and how 
many have unfavorable opinions of 
your company and why do they feel 
as they do 


3. What opinions people have regard. 

ing the company’s 

(a) competitive position and lead. 

ership 

(b) products and services 

(c) dealers, agents, distributors 

(d) prices, earnings, profits 

These are simple questions and have 
little to do with public opinion regarding 
the practices, policies and ethics of the in. 
dustry. There is nothing about industrial 
relations, working conditions, wages 
unionization, treatment of employees, 
contributions to public welfare, and war- 
time achievements. However, many sur- 
veys concentrate on public information 
and opinion regarding the competitive and 
other activities of companies within an 
industry. Are they thought to be managed 
in the public interest or selfishly devoted 
to profits? How are they regarded as to 
size, influence, earnings and profits, gov- 
ernment cooperation, treatment of em- 
ployees, attitude toward labor unions, 
and treatment of competitors? 


Some Questions About Research 


I have named a number of things which 
the public relations man can do to im- 
prove the economic and social position of 
his company, and have mentioned how 
research can help you in planning and 
measuring the progress of such work. It 
may be that you have some questions as 
to the validity of research into the realm 
of (a) what people think or think they 
think (b) what they actually know or 
think they know (c) what they under- 
stand and fail to understand. 

I have discussed the several kinds of 
research with many people. Some of these 
discussions centered around the practices 
and techniques of interviewing, with spe- 
cial attention to sampling and the impor- 
tance of reaching true cross-sections of 
people so that findings can be projected 
to the entire area under survey. Other 
discussions have hinged on the human 
fallibility of respondents and the charac- 
teristics of good interviewers. 
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Case History 


A few years ago, we completed an opin- 
ion survey for a major western industry. 
One of the questions asked about each of 
several companies in the industry was: 
“Do you think this company is too big 
and powerful?”” Many respondents said 
“too big and powerful.” It was thought, 
and not without reason, that the question 
was a leading question and encouraged 
criticism of “bigness.” In the next survey, 
the following question was substituted: 
“Do you have any feeling, favorable or 
unfavorable about the size of this com- 
pany?” It came out that 70 per cent had 
no feeling about the company’s size. The 
30 per cent who expressed a feeling were 
equally divided between those having a 
favorable feeling and those having an un- 
favorable feeling about corporate size or 
bigness. 

At different times during the interview 
aprinted list of six leading companies was 
given to the respondent and these ques- 
tions were asked, not in sequence: 

1. Which of these companies do you 

like best ? 

2. With which of these companies do 
you prefer to trade? 


we 


. Which company’s products do you 
prefer? 


Definite Relationship 


It was found that there was a definite 
relationship between (1) general feeling 
(like best) (2) patronage (prefer to 
trade with) (3) products preferred. For 
example: 
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Per cent of respondents who said... 
Preferto Prefer 


Like Trade Their 

Company Best With Products 
Company X.. 15.5 15.8 15.7 
Company Y.. 12.7 12.6 12.5 
Company Z.. 12.2 12.1 12.1 
Company U.. 10.2 10.1 a4 
No Opinion .. 19.4 i235 13.0 


In view of the previous statement of 
belief that the public relations man can 
contribute a great deal to product popu- 
larity and product acceptance by “de- 
veloping public understanding of and 
goodwill toward the company,” this evi- 
dence of relationship between patronage, 
product preference and liking the com- 
pany furnishes good proof that the idea 
is sound. 

My feeling is that the foundation ma- 
terials which go into successful public re- 
lations work are quite similar to the mate- 
rials which go into successful research. In 
these two fields, the measure of success is 
not always in dollars but in good work 
well done. Each practitioner is respon- 
sible to his client for expert handling of 
difficult situations where a combination 
of skill, experience, integrity, and cre- 
ativeness are needed for achievement. 

The public relation man is responsible 
for establishing a working relationship 
with the public for the purpose of achiev- 
ing better understanding and coopera- 
tion. Your research organization is re- 
sponsible for scientific inquiry into the 
behavior and attitudes of people for the 
purpose of measuring changes and de- 
termining trends. 


Roy S. FROTHINGHAM is the Managing Partner in San Francisco 
for Facts Consolidated. His firm has contributed considerably to the 
development and use of research in public relations. Mr. Frothingham 
is the immediate past president of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Marketing Association. He is a member of the Board of 
Governors, Golden Gate College, and has served as president of the 
San Francisco Advertising Club and as a director of the San Francisco 


Sales Managers Association. 
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Manager, Publicity Department, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Government Public Relations 


IL ON THE LEAPING FLAMES of con- 

troversy over whether Government 
publicity serves a useful purpose was 
added by Millard C. Faught in an arti- 
cle, “Government Public Relations” in 
the May 16 issue of Tide. 

The Government is even suspicious of 
its own propaganda according to Faught 
who tells how one segment of the Govern- 
ment takes pot shots at other segments. 
In particular he cites the distrust by Con- 
gress of propaganda by agencies and bu- 
reaus which Congress itself creates. 

He makes the point that, ““Government 
public relations men are not privileged to 
use their true names, which would be 
‘publicity men,’ ‘public relations coun- 
selors,’ or even just plain ‘advertising 
agents’.”’ Instead they masquerade as ed- 
ucation officers, directors of research, 
assistants to the administrator and a 
dozen “under titles.” 


Faught’s program for reform of the sit- 
uation embraces the following points: 


1. Recognize the legitimacy of public 
relations men in the government. 

2. Job definition by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

3. Education of administrators as to 
proper qualifications and functions of the 
public relations man. 

4. Create a central agency of govern- 
ment information headed up by a Cabinet 
Officer. 


Faught, pleading the case for govern- 
ment publicists, recalls the part they 
played in the war effort and avers: ‘“Ev- 
ery government program involving coop- 
eration by the people, from blood banks 
to fat salvage, succeeded in direct propor- 
tion to the public’s understanding of the 
job to be done and the public’s part in it. 
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Business Public Relations 


| repuaeesaee OF PUBLIC RELATIONS to 
the preservation of business free enter. 
prise was brought out at a meeting last 
month of the Petroleum Equipment Sup- 
pliers Association in San Francisco. 

The point was made by Don Gilman, 
vice president, Western Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation, who described business as living 
in a goldfish bow] where all who wish may 
see it swim. , 

“Business, browbeaten by demagogues 
for a decade, kept still, but at last seems 
to be awakening to the importance of 
pleading its own cause,” were Gilman’s 
pungent words. 


Social Welfare Public Relations 

N ARTICLE on ‘Public Relations and 

Education in Social Welfare,” by 
Sallie E. Bright, executive director, Na- 
tional Publicity Council for Health and 
Welfare Services, appears in the 1947 
Social Work Yearbook issued by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation. 

The importance of education and train- 
ing for public relations workers as a step 
toward professionalizing the field of pub- 
lic relations is brought out in the article, 
and she speaks of, “the growing con- 
sciousness that public relations is becom- 
ing a profession.” 

The place of public relations tools is 
well defined, and it is pointed out that, “it 
has begun to be clear to many social 
workers that the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, the poster, and the booklet, which 
have so often been considered as ends in 
themselves and the total of ‘public rela- 
tions,’ are important only as mechanical 
channels for reaching the public . . .” 


Stockholder Relations 


HE APRIL ISSUE of the Manhattan 
publication, Trusts and Estates— 
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The Journal of Capital, carried a survey 
of stockholder relations activities by 100 
representative companies. The survey 
was conducted by questionnaire and 
sponsored by the publication with the 
Association of National Advertisers and 
the public relations counselor, Verne 
Burnett. 

“An enlightened. carefully considered 
and well-rounded program of stockholder 
relations is still the rare exception,” the 
publication observes, reporting the fol- 
lowing results from the survey: 

1. Frequent reports to stockholders 
are the best means of winning their active 
support. 

2. Only eight of the 100 companies 
surveyed made any real effort to increase 
stockholder attendance at annual meet- 
ings and the usual number attending was 
found to be between 20 and 50. 

3. Most of the companies relied upon 
dividend their advertising 
vehicle. 

4. Most frequent complaints by stock- 
holders are that dividends are too low 
and officers’ salaries too high! 


notices for 


NAM Advertising Campaign 


i ew NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Manu- 
facturers has released a schedule of 
four large advertisements in 287 news- 
papers. 

Ad No. 1 claims that labor is a monop- 
oly because of industry wide bargaining 
and the closed shop. 

Ad No. 2 claims nobody wants the 
closed shop. 

Ad No. 3 attacks industry wide bar- 
gaining. 

Ad No. 4 sets forth NAM’s concept of 
“pro-public” legislation. 


Airline Public Relations 


AS AIRLINES were beginning to re- 
cover from last vear’s slump in public 
confidence brought about by an unlucky 
peaking of air disasters the Memorial 
Day weekend of 1947 wrote an even sad- 
der page in aviation history. 
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While air travel safety measures have 
made it safer to fly than take a bath in 
your own home, statistical averages do 
not register in the public mind with the 
vividness of sensational tragedies. Hence 
the difficult public relations problem of 
the airlines which demands unceasing 


educational effort. 


Reports that one Western air carrier 
has, despite this situation, reduced its 
public relations activities and staff seem 
hardly consistent. 


Public Relations Education 
A REPORT from Ohio University’s 
School of Journalism indicates that 
a public relations curriculum is planned 
for that school. A meeting was held re- 
cently by the school with 20 counselors 
and practitioners in the field of public 
relations. Meanwhile the final examina- 
tion sheet of Syracuse University School 
of Journalism course in public relations 
covers the technique of publicity releases, 
specific practices of large companies, em- 
ployee manuals, media, stockholder rela- 
tions, house organs, advertising. competi- 
tor relations, and the general concept of 
public relations. 


Opinion Polls 


beng NOTORIOUS “MISSING DIMENSION” 
in public opinion polls, namely, the 
lack of a measure showing how strongly 
the reported individual opinions are held, 
has been engaging the attention of Old 
Master George Gallup. To overcome the 
“snap judgment” problem he has worked 
out a five point technique reported in the 
May 10 Tide. The five points cover: 

1. Open questions—in which the per- 
son interviewed is allowed to talk freely 
without restriction to the question. 

2. Filter questions — which discover 
how much the person interviewed knows 
about the subject on which he expresses 
an opinion. 

3. Dichotomous questions—questions 
requiring a yes or no answer. 

4. Questions designed to find out why 
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the person interviewed feels as he does. 

5. Questions designed to find out how 
strongly the person interviewed holds his 
opinion. 


Religious Public Relations 


iy INTERESTING REACTION to proposals 
that various religious faiths engage 
in a campaign of advertising and public 
relations is carried in the California Fea- 
ture Service edited by Clem Whitaker 
and Leone Baxter. 

‘,.. Should some familiar technique be 
employed in such a campaign, millions of 
Americans might be catapulted, not into 
the embrace of religion, but into the 
hands of the psychiatrists,” comments 
the bulletin. 

Actually the Episcopal Church has had 
such a campaign under way for some 
time, and it is well known the word, 
“propaganda” comes from the Roman 
Catholic Society for Propaganda Fide 
founded many centuries ago. 

The California Feature Service con- 
cludes with approval of the idea that the 
churches should make use of these tech- 
niques. The irony is that these techniques 
were originated by churches themselves! 

“Seriously,” the bulletin says, “‘a broad, 
comprehensive advertising program, han- 
dled with proper restraint and good taste, 
might be extremely effective in combat- 
ting the disinterest which has sadly char- 
acterized religion in 20th century Amer- 
ica. Perhaps, in an age when such high 
powered talent is employed in the service 
of Mammon, the faiths have been remiss 
in not acting with equal vigor in implor- 
ing men to render unto God the things 
which are God’s.”’ 


Annual Reports and Brochures 


F  wenie BROCHURES received during the 
month is a particularly handsome 
two color job by Imperial Life Assurance 
Company of Canada celebrating its 50th 
Anniversary and titled, “Through Half a 
Century.” It has 32 pages, is illustrated 
with vignette sketches and reviews his- 


tory of the general era as well as the com. 
pany. 

Chase National Bank of New York 
City has just issued a booklet of 24 pages 
titled “Banking as a Career.” Beautifully 
printed with illustrations and descriptive 
copy the booklet is designed to interest 
college seniors in the Bank’s training pro. 
gram. 

“The Human Side of Railroading” js 
the title of an 18-page booklet issued by 
the Association of American Railroads 
telling the story of men and women who 
make the choo-choos go. As the booklet 
puts it, “What imparts life and energy to 
the railroads is the great army of men and 
women who comprise the railway organi- 
zation.” 

A super-do lithographed booklet full of 
pictures of Rockefeller’s Williamsburg, 
Virginia, restoration has been published 
by Colonial Williamsburg, Incorporated. 
It is written by Gerald Horton Bath and 
includes, as an insert, a heavy cardboard 
reproduction of the “Virginia Bill of 
Rights.” It contains 48 pages, mostly pic- 
tures, and is offered for sale by the pub- 
lishers. 

General Motors’ 52-page annual report 
has been received from Paul Garrett and 
it is what might be expected—a smooth 
top-quality job with interesting pictures 
and charts, good, clear copy and a digni- 
fied typography and format. The only 
color is an occasional dove-gray tint block 
or bar to relieve the coldness of black and 
white on heavy coated paper stock. The 
report gives the public “a look at the 
books” and does not dodge discussion of 
such matters as labor relations. 

Two clever promotion folders have 
been issued by Mrs. Hazel R. Ferguson, 
Butler Brothers Public Relations vice 
president on Butler Brothers 70th anni- 
versary. One folder is a “Quiztory” giving 
question-answer facts about the company 
and its growth, and the other is the com- 
pany’s own Birthday Card, “Welcome 
Father Time.” 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AT TEXAS CITY 


By J. HANDLY WRIGHT 


Director, Industrial and Public Relations, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Lovis, Mo 


HE EXPLOSION of the French steam- 
Tithio GRANDCAMP at its dock in 
Texas City on the morning of April 16, 
1047, not only precipitated the greatest 
industrial catastrophe ever to strike in 
this country: it also left in its wake public 
relations and community relations prob- 
lems on a scale never experienced before 
in American industry. 

Ironically enough, at the moment of 
the ship’s explosion, the eves of Texas 
figuratively were focused on the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company plant at Texas 
City. For the time was only two weeks 
ahead of an impressive “open house” cele- 
bration and ceremony to which over 300 
of the leading citizens of Texas had been 
invited to a dinner at the plant and to 
which the company had made plans to 
fy planeloads of newspaper men and 
magazine writers from St. Louis, Chicago. 
New York and Washington. The occasion 
was to have been a joint celebration of 
the establishment of Monsanto’s “Texas 
Division” and also the manufacture for 
the first time on a commercial scale of 
polystyrene plastic in Texas. 

When the smoldering GRANDCAMP 
suddenly blew up at 9:13 a.m., its cargo 
of 2.500 tons of ammonium nitrate gavé 
it an explosive force approximately the 
equivalent of 250 five-ton blockbuster 
bomhs. Less than 700 feet from the Ter- 
minal Railway Dock where the ship was 
loading stood the Monsanto plant. Am- 
monium nitrate’s explosive force is ap- 
proximately half that of TNT. Imagine 
1.250 TONS of TNT going off within 700 
feet of your plant and you can get a rough 
approximation of what Monsanto suf- 
fered in that blast. 

Probably no fortress on earth could 
have stood that single blast. But add to 
the explosive force the fact that the plant 
was handling highly inflammable mate- 


rials such as propane, ethylene and ben- 
zol; that the pipes carrying these gases 
and the tanks holding these liquids were 
pierced by red hot fragments of steel from 
the disintegrated ship. 

A month later Monsanto was still 
counting its dead and injured. With ap- 
proximately 450 employees at work at 
the time, 145 were killed, another 200 
hospitalized. Scarcely an occupant of the 
plant escaped completely. Out of another 
100 employees of outside contractors at 
work on various tasks in the plant, nearly 
half were killed and practically all the 
remainder were injured. And of 
the plant itself. costing approximately 
$20.000,000 to build, was left a sham- 
bles—to all intents and purposes. a com- 
plete loss. Monsanto’s casualties in killed 
and hospitalized totaled more 
third of the entire community los 
company was far and away the 
single sufferer. 

By the same token. the company re- 
ceived the largest part of the publicity, 
and it might have been an easy matter 
for the Texas City disaster to become 
known as the Monsanto explosion. The 
continuing public relations effect upon 
the company of coupling its name with 
the disaster is easy to picture. That this 
was avoided is due in part to alertness in 
calling attention to the fact that Mon- 
santo was a victim, not a contributor to 
the catastrophe, and partly to the fact 
that the press, with whom the company 
cooperated fully from the outset, was uni- 
formly, and scrupulously fair in present- 
ing the facts when these were made 
known to them. 

When the GRANDCAMP exploded, 
the two top officials of the company were 
in the east. Edgar M. Queeny. chairman 
of the board was in New York and Wil- 
liam M. Rand. president. was en route to 
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the company’s plastics operations at 
Springfield, Mass. When finally reached 
they ordered the entire resources of the 
company instantly mobilized to bring all 
possible relief adequately and promptly 
to the survivors. 

Meanwhile Dan Forrestal, assistant 
director of public relations, and James E. 
McKee, director of community relations, 
had left St. Louis by company plane 
within an hour of the disaster for Texas 
City. The company’s medical director, 
Dr. Emmett Kelly, who was visiting the 
company’s operations at Oak Ridge, was 
dispatched in another plane from Knox- 
ville with a group of nurses from Clinton 
Laboratory and a load of blood plasma. A 
third plane picked up the company’s di- 
rector of public relations in Nashville. 
Within a few hours these and other offi- 
cials of the company were on the scene. 

Messrs. Queeny and Rand, held on 
the ground in New York by the weather. 
were not able to arrive until early morn- 
ing on April 17, some 20 or more hours 
after the ship exploded. 

Meanwhile, the establishment of serv- 
ices for the press had begun. During the 
night of April 16 a completely equipped 
press room was set up in a corner of the 
lobby of the Galvez Hotel in Galveston, 
approximately 16 miles from the scene of 
the disaster. Typewriters, direct tele- 
phone lines, copy paper, mimeograph 
machines and Western Union messengers 
all were on hand to serve the press when 
they began to gather in numbers on the 
morning of April 17. During the night 
automobiles had been rented and bor- 
rowed so that reporters could be driven 
quickly to Texas Citv and brought back, 
or their stories brought back for filing in 
Galveston. 


Monsanto Was Victim, Too 


It is not necessary to discuss the ad- 
visability of cooperating with the press 
at a time like that. The story is big. The 
newspapers will get the facts, with or 
without the company’s help. In this case 


we chose to make every fact in our posses. 
sion instantly available to help in prompt 
and accurate coverage. This cooperatioy 
also gave us an opportunity to point out 
the fallacy that Monsanto had “explod. 
ed.”” Engineers and explosion experts 
were made available to the press to ex. 
plain that Monsanto handled no explo. 
sive materials, that the ship was not at 
our dock, that the ammonium nitrate 
which exploded did not originate in any 
Monsanto plant, that it was not destined 
for any of our plants and that we did not 
use ammonium nitrate. Because of the 
candor with which the press was treated 
at all times, there was no tendency to 
doubt or question these facts and the 
company received every “break” within 
the limits of truthful and accurate re- 
porting. 

Simultaneously with the establishment 
of a press headquarters. the company set 
up in a remote corner on the fifth floor of 
the hotel a staff headquarters which 
quickly became the G2 of the operation. 
By dawn on the second day, and with the 
magnificent help of the supervisory work- 
ers of the telephone company, two full 
24-hour-a-day teletvpe circuits had been 
set up at staff headquarters. One line 
went to the field headquarters of the 
company set up in a damaged building in 
Texas City. The other went to the com- 
pany’s executive headquarters in St. 
Louis. All communications and informa- 
tion was channeled through this staff 
headquarters and all statements and in- 
formation from the company was released 
here. This avoided the confusion that 
would arise if news stories and company 
announcements were originating in half 
a dozen different spots. Meanwhile in St. 
Louis the public relations department had 
been put on a 24-hour schedule and over 
the leased teletype circuit information 
and announcements were transmitted to 
St. Louis for simultaneous release and 
distribution at that end. 

Upon the arrival of Messrs. Queeny 
and Rand on Thursday morning, April 
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17, they were immediately taken to Texas 
City for a first hand inspection and then 
were driven to hospitals in the area where 
they were able to talk with the surviving 
injured and their families, bringing some 
degree of comfort under the circum- 
stances. 


Radio and Press Helpful 


Over the radio and through the press 
survivors were asked to bring information 
in to staff headquarters for general com- 
pilation. In this manner many of the mis- 
sing were located and numbers of em- 
ployees found who had been given first 
aid treatment and sent home. The com- 
pany’s medical director called on every 
injured employee who could be located 
to insure that everything possible was 
being done for his comfort and care. 

By early evening of the second day, 
within ten hours after their arrival and 
inspection, Messrs. Rand and Queeny 
were able to meet with the approximately 
40 reporters present to announce the com- 
pany’s policy. Even while the plant was 
still burning, they revealed not only that 
the plant would be rebuilt on the same 
spot but were able to announce the plans 
for employee relief. This included, over 
and above the insurance and legal lia- 
bilities, the immediate payment of $1,000 
to the family or dependants of each de- 
ceased employee: full payment of the 
hospital bills of each employee not cov- 
ered by the Blue Cross plan; full salarv 
or wages during convalescence, full wages 
through the next pay period and further 
consideration after that for those who 
were able to work and for whom work 
could not be provided; the removal of 
bodies to other cities for burial where the 
families wished it; repairs to the damaged 
homes of Monsanto employees and the 
return to their home cities of widows of 
employees who had been transferred to 
Texas City. 

The promptness with which the com- 
pany’s plans were announced seems, in 
retrospect, to have been one of the sound- 
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est steps taken from the public relations 
standpoint. It served to prevent rumors 
about what the company would or would 
not do. It reassured the widows and fami- 
lies and it helped community morale at a 
time when morale was at its low ebb and 
talk even was being heard of the aban- 
donment of Texas City as an industrial 
site. 

When, on the fourth day, so many 
names remained on the missing list, the 
company published in the Galveston 
papers a full page advertisement appeal- 
ing for information. Pitched on the theme 
of “What You Can Do,” the advertise- 
ment thanked the people of Texas for the 
many offers of help that had poured in 
and pointed out that information was one 
form of help most needed. The advertise- 
ment carried the list of dead, injured, 
missing and safe as it stood then. Later, 
when the first rush of the emergency had 
passed the company took additional space 
in the Galveston and Houston papers to 
thank the volunteer workers and others 
for their generous help. 


Report to Stockholders 


As a final means of getting informa- 
tion quickly and accurately to those most 
concerned, the company published within 
a week of the accident a four page report 
to stockholders, employees and friends. 
Written by Mr. Queeny, chairman of the 
board, the report carried an eye witness 
account of the situation in Texas City and 
discussed frankly and fully the commit- 
ments the company had made for the re- 
lief of its injured employees and the fami- 
lies or dependents of the killed. It includ- 
ed also a frank discussion of the insurance 
picture and the probable effect of the fire 
on the company’s earnings and expansion 
program. No question was dodged or 
evaded. 

Stockholder response was enthusiastic, 
endorsing without reservations the com- 
mitments the company had made and 
suggesting in many instances that the 

(Please turn to page 37) 


Pablic Good 
and the Oil Produacer 


By J. M. 
President, Seaboard Oil Company, New York 


H’’ MUCH IS GOOD WILL worth to a 
business? It is listed on some com- 
pany books as an asset valued at one dol- 
lar. But no business that enjovs substan- 
tial good will would dispose of it for any 
price. And any business needing public 
good will would pay many times one dol- 
lar to get it. 

The name ‘Maxwell House Coffee’’— 
the name alone. mind you—was sold at 
one time for five million dollars. The 
Postum Company paid Calumet Baking 
Powder the better part of thirty-two mil- 
lion dollars for the prestige of its name. 
The good will of the old New York World 
was sold to Scripps-Howard for five mil- 
lion dollars after the paper had been out 
of publication for more than a vear. When 
the Chrysler Company bought out Dodge 
back in 1926 for 146 million dollars, the 
purchasers appraised the value of the 
Dodge name alone at $79,341,318.22. 

How Chrysler and Dodge arrived at 
that final 22 cents worth of good will I do 
not attempt to explain, but I think T can 
indicate how some of those staggering 
round numbers were set. Frankly, it was 
done through the establishment of good 
relations with the public—through well- 





A graduate of Columbia University 
School of Mines, JOHN M. LOVEJOY 
has been an executive in several major 
oil companies during the years. He be- 
came president of Seaboard in 1930. He 
was elected an API director in 1934. 
He is also a member of API general pro- 
duction committee and the committee on 
National Oil Policy and is chairman of 
the committee on awards. The above 
article is excerpted from an address Mr. 
Lovejoy delivered at a meeting of API 
Production Division in Los Angeles, in 
May of this year. 
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thought-out programs of making goo 
customers into good friends as well. 
Here’s another example closer home 
Twenty-seven years ago a branch of the 
petroleum industry was fighting for jt 
very existence. Manufacturers of casing. 
head gasoline, a once-highly-regarded 
product, had seen its price drop froma 
high of around 30 cents to a low of twog 
three cents a gallon. They had seen, 
market—which several years before 
could not be supplied, so great was the 
demand—decline almost to the vanishing 
point. Most serious of all, the industry 
lived in fear that any day might 


ght see regu- 
lations imposed by 


Interstate Com- 
merce Commission which would prevent 
transportation of the product by rail and 
result in destruction of an entire enter- 
prise. 

At that time 105 different grades of 
casinghead were being manufactured— 
all of them bad. Under these circun- 
stances the casinghead manufacturers 
decided to put their house in order by 
adopting standard specifications requir- 
ing the manufacture of a better, more 
stable product and introducing a public 
relations program. They changed its 
name from casinghead to natural gaso- 
line. Thev introduced insulated tank cars. 
They taught customers how to blend the 
natural with straight-run gasoline to form 
a safe and stable product. They demon- 
trated that good gasoline became better 
when its volatility and octane number 
were increased by adding natural gaso- 
line. And, as a result, they won universal 
acceptance for natural gasoline, so that 
today it is in greater demand than ever 
and is blended with all of our superior 
motor fuels. In other words. by stabiliz 


the 
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ing the product and telling the public 
about its merits, they stabilized their 
sector of the petroleum industry. 

That brings me to our own public rela- 
tions program—the one which is now be- 
ing organized by the entire U. S. oil in- 
dustry. This program has the ambitious 
objective of making every person in this 
2 goo country an understanding friend of the 
. oil business as a whole. And it intends to 

home @ prove that the oil business is an under- 
of th standing friend of every person in this 


for its country. 





‘er 


Casing. 
amg Valuable Survey 
garded 
from a The idea grew out of a public opinion 


‘twoor— survey of a wide cross-section of the 
seen 2 | American people which A.P.I. inaugu- 
before # rated last vear. This survey, conducted 
vas the § by the Opinion Research Corporation of 
nishing f Princeton. N. J., took the form of some 
dustry § 10,000 interviews with adult citizens in 
e regu: § all parts of the nation and in all walks of 
> Com- § life. Here are just a few of the highlights: 
revent First, the survey showed that the pub- 
ailand — jic has absolutely no idea of the work 
enter § producers are doing to find new sources of 
oil, to conserve present resources, to re- 
des of cover the maximum from known reserves 


ured— — and to make available to the people all 
ircum- fF the oil they need at reasonable prices. 

cturers The public thinks of petroleum as the 
der by § “glamour girl’ among industries. It 
requit- thinks in terms of great fortunes won and 


, more lost overnight, of gushers and “‘wide- 
public open” boom towns: of gamblers and bad 
ed its — whiskey and monopoly. It knows little or 


| gaso- — nothing about the gallant, dramatic 
ik cars. search for reserves being made in the 
nd the deserts and wastelands of the nation by 
‘0 form geologists, geophysicists and drillers so 
lemon- } the wheels of American industry may 
better continue to turn. It never hears of the dis- 
umbet_} appointments, the staggering financial 
ga losses and the myriads of problems which 
iversal arise and must be solved to keep the tanks 
0 that of U.S. autos and oil burners filled. 

whe Getting down to specifics, here are 
uperior some other things the survey disclosed: 
‘abilz Forty-one per cent of the people 
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“think” there are fewer than 100 com- 
panies in this great industry. Actually 
there are more than 34,000. 

More than half the people believe oil 
companies get together to “fix” prices. 

One third of them say the industry is a 
monopoly, and one fourth insist it isn’t 
sufficiently interested in conservation. 

Very few Americans can name even a 
single one of the improvements which 
the industry has made recently in its 
products. 

But why, you may be wondering, is it 
necessary for you to worry about such 
misunderstandings or lack of knowledge 
on the part of the public? Don’t people 
snap up every gallon of oil as fast as we 
produce it? Aren’t the industry’s excel- 
lent products, plus the services it renders, 
making us all the friends we need? If cus- 
tomers are satisfied—and the survey 
shows that they are —and if almost every 
American is our customer, then surely our 
public relations are in good shape? And 
even if they’re not, so what? What can 
one person do about it, anyway? 

I can assure vou it has a lot to do with 
you and that vou can do something about 
it. What the public thinks about the in- 
dustry of which you are an important 
part has a very direct bearing on the rules 
of the game, that is the laws, be they state 
or federal, under which you must work. 


Corporation vs. Products 


The public may think our products and 
services are excellent and vet know little 
and think less of the industry which 
makes these products. 

A New York advertising executive not 
long ago made a survey of 1,200 news- 
paper editors throughout the country. He 
asked them for the attitudes of the Ameri- 
can people toward big business. Sixty-five 
per cent of these editors insisted that 
corporations are less favorably regarded 
than their products. 

I can believe that. I know of some busi- 
nesses that have found themselves the 
target restricting legislation at the same 
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time that customers were buying their 
shelves bare. 

Favorable public opinion results in 
sound laws necessary to the proper func- 
tioning of our industry. Unfavorable 
opinion usually results in restrictive legis- 
lation, inimical not only to the industry, 
but to the national welfare. 

What can you do about it? First, you 
can tell the people about the work you 
production experts are doing in getting, 
or trying to get, the last drop of oil from 
reservoirs under ground. You can prove, 
for example, that our industry does ev- 
erything possible to conserve oil resources 
by such techniques as water and gas 
flooding and cycling. You can publicize 
the new developments which allow you to 
get as much as 80 per cent of the oil out 
of a field where 25 years ago you would 
have settled for 25 per cent of it. 

The second thing vou can do is to “talk 
up” the oil industry as being a progres- 
sive part of American life. Thus you can 
do your bit to correct those misconcep- 
tions which are so dangerous to us. 


People Must Be Told 


It is interesting to note that among the 
people interviewed during the survey who 
“guessed” there were only ten companies 
or less in the entire oil business, 54 per 
cent believed the industry was a monop- 
oly and 24 per cent favored more gov- 
ernment regulation. 

But among those who thought there 
were more than 100 companies in the 
field, only 27 per cent said the industry 
was a monopoly and only 14 per cent 
wanted more government interference. It 
is significant that those percentages were 
even lower among people who live near 
oil fields and refineries, or who have 
friends and acquaintances in the indus- 
try. 

So you see, the more people know about 
petroleum, the more favorably they re- 
gard it. 

I am going to digress for a few mo- 
ments to remind vou of some of the things 


oil producers have been doing in the pag 
25 years—some of the things they cy 
boast about—some of the technologig) 
advancements they have brought aboy 
—some of the spectacular results the 
have achieved through diligent researd 
and the application of engineering tec). 
niques. 

The production men and the petroleuy 
engineers know all of these things, but the 
public has been so poorly informed tha 
one quarter of the people think we pro 
duce oil without adequate regard to cop. 
servation. They even believe we hol 
back new ideas and developments! 


Advances in Drilling and Production 


During the recent conflict I was as 
signed the task of reviewing progress in 
petroleum technology since World War 
One. Mr. Mike Haider worked with me 
on this study which was later published 
in the book “Our Oil Resources” edited 
by Leonard Fanning. In that article we 
said in effect: 

Technological advances in drilling and 
production practices over the past quar- 
ter century may be subdivided into two 
general categories, the first embracing 
those which are of mechanical nature and 
the second relating to more efficient reser- 
voir operation. These advances are the re- 
sult of industry-wide effort to improve 
operating efficiency and to reduce oper- 
ating costs. Improvement in drilling tech- 
niques made possible by better design of 
drilling machinery, better steels for drill 
pipe and casing, greater knowledge and 
control of drilling fluids and cementing 
practices have trebled the depth to which 
wells may be carried. 

During the last quarter century, deeper 
drilling alone has made available to the 
nation the vast oil reserves contained in 
the vertical geologic section from 5,000 to 
6,000 feet in depth to 17,000 feet. 

Advances in understanding of the prit- 
ciples of reservoir behavior and the fac- 
tors affecting ultimate recovery are prob- 
ably the greatest single development 
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s| siecting the nation’s petroleum reserves. 


Advances in methods of completing oil 


iH and gas wells, through stage cementing, 
il lective water shut offs, selective com- 


sletions in thin zones by gun perforating, 
the acid treatment of limestone produc- 
ing strata—all of these and other tech- 
iques make available reserves that other- 
yise would be non-commercial. 

Summarizing this study we found that 
of the 21 billion barrels of crude oil re- 
maining in present fields, some 11 billion 
or 52 per cent is attributable to techno- 
logical advances in drilling and produc- 
ing. Technology is the great multiplier of 
our natural resources and may I say that 
we have only made a good beginning in 
gaining access to and obtaining maximum 
recovery of oil from present and future 
petroleum reservoirs. 


Petroleum Is Progressive 


The oil industry as a whole shows this 
same progressive outlook. That is the rea- 
son why our public relations program will 
be built around the basic theme of ‘“‘Pe- 
troleum is Progressive.” 

A progressive industry is, by its very 
nature, a competitive industry. Better 
products and better services are the end 
products of a progressive, competitive 
cycle. And this progressive characteriza- 
tion can be projected all down the line. 

For example: 

A progressive industry has good em- 
ployee relations—it is an industry with 
opportunity for all. 

A progressive industry looks ahead. It 
has to be interested in its future sources 
of supply. It has to think in terms of con- 
servation. 

A progressive industry provides oppor- 
tunity for growth and advancement of 
units within the industry. 

A progressive industry does not invite 
government operation or further regula- 
tion. Unnecessary regulation inhibits 
progress. The people are served best by 
progressive industries which have free- 

dom to pioneer and expand. 
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Thus the characterization of the oil in- 
dustry as progressive is its best defense 
against regulation. A public which almost 
worships progress and which is impressed 
with that image is likely to think: “Let it 
alone—there’s no need to regulate a pro- 
gressive industry.” 

Now I want to tell you how the indus- 
try is organizing its effort to tell the 
American people more about us and show 
them what we do and the great services 
we render to the cause of progress. 

We know, of course, that no small cen- 
tralized group can do this job. We know 
that unless we can get the active assis- 
tance of all people in the industry, we 
can’t get started in telling our story. And 
we know, on the other hand, that tools 
must be available to help us do the job 
right. 

Although some national advertising 
will be done, I do not have to tell you that 
publication of pretty advertisements will 
not be effective unless supported by all 
the industry in many different ways. 

In order to get industry-wide support 
we have spent all of our time up to now 
organizing District Public Relations 
Committees which will rally oil men in all 
parts of the country behind the program. 
There are now eleven of these commit- 
tees. They are made up of about 600 
members of District Committees, repre- 
senting large and small companies and 
all phases of industry activities. 


Counsel Provides Varied Services 


These committees are autonomous for, 
mind vou, they represent the oil industry 
—not the A.P.I. or any other group. Each 
will be in complete charge of the cam- 
paign in its area. To assist them, the Fred 
Eldean Organization, which is acting as 
public relations counsel for the industry, 
provides field representatives. These 
representatives reside in central locations 
throughout the country and spend all 
their time on this work. 

The Eldean Organization also has em- 
ploved a staff of research and editorial 
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writers. This staff will supply the field 
men, and, through them, the District 
Committees, with material to be used in 
company advertising, newspaper articles, 
speeches, forums and so on. I might add 
that the only paid employees in the entire 
program are those of the Eldean staff. 

Over-all direction of public relations is 
the responsibility of the Public Relations 
Operating Committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute. This is a committee 
of 20 under the chairmanship of Franklyn 
Waltman. 

Finally, there is the Public Relations 
Committee of the A.P.I. Board of Direc- 
tors. Its chief function is to look wise and 
its chief hope is that the entire industry 
will give the program enthusiastic sup- 
port. 


Not a Short-Haul Job 


As you can readily understand, little 
can be accomplished in a short period. 
The District Committees must first or- 
ganize the industry itself. Then they must 
act as the primary contact with the pub- 
lic. But the main public relations job 
must eventually be done by the million 
and a quarter people who work in the oil 
business. 

Fifty per cent of the adults in the 
United States—42 million men and wo- 
men know someone in the oil business. 
However, our survey shows that only ten 
per cent of those men and women report 
having had any conversations with oil 
people about oz] matters in the past year. 

Doesn’t that add up to a lost oppor- 
tunity? We know oil better than anyone 
else. We like our jobs. We can prove 
that the industry is not a monopoly; that 
it doesn’t fix prices; that it does every- 
thing possible to conserve natural re- 
sources; that it makes a fair profit by dint 
of hard work and good management and 
that it spends millions of dollars yearly 
for research on new and improved meth- 
ods and products. But somehow, most of 
us haven’t been telling our story, or more 


members of the general public wou 
know these things too. 

If we come forward now with the plain 
unvarnished truth and implant a goof 
opinion of our industry in the minds ¢ 
the majority of the people, we will be pro. 
tecting our jobs, our salaries, our working 
conditions or whatever other stakes % 
have in oil. In these strenuous times the 
petroleum industry needs—and deserve 
—to have much more than 69 per cent of 
the American people favorably inclined 
toward it in order for it to expand as, 
free and progressive enterprise. 


Example of Good Public Relations 


In conclusion I want to give just one 
more example of what good public rel. 
tions can do: In 1941 the railroads con- 
ducted a survey similar to ours and found 
that half of the American people favored 
nationalization of the transport system, 
The roads started a nation-wide public 
relations campaign, rallied their em- 
ployees solidly behind it and here’s what 
happened: 

In 1942 only 33 per cent of the people 
still favored nationalization, despite the 
fact that service had deteriorated due to 
war conditions. The next vear the per- 
centage decreased to 18. And by 1944 it 
had dropped to 15 per cent. In other 
words, the railways won overwhelming 
public sympathy by telling the plain facts 
about their problems, even though they 
did this when people couldn’t get travel 
reservations and had to stand in long 
lines to obtain tickets and seats on diners. 

As long as people can drive their cars 
into a beautiful service station and say 
“Fil er up,” it might seem that we are not 
up against the same problems which beset 
the railroads during the war. But there is 
a world-wide trend toward ‘“nationaliza- 
tion” of basic industries. England has 
taken over coal and is talking of doing the 
same thing with petroleum distribution. 
Right now the Swedish parliament has a 
similar law under consideration. Mexico, 
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Bolivia, Chile, Brazil, Argentina and 
Spain have completely or partially na- 
tionalized their petroleum activities. 

No one knows whether that trend may 
extend to this country. But we know that 
we all would be very unhappy if it did. 
If the public realizes the good job oil is 
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doing and its progressive outlook on the 
American way of life it is unlikely that it 
will ever favor nationalization or restric- 
tive government regulation. That is the 
reason why we in the industry must tell 
everyone about ourselves while there is 
still time to do so. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS AT TEXAS CITY 


(Continued from page 31) 


next dividend be diverted to Texas City 
relief. Employee response was equally 
warm. More than $10,000 was donated 
by employees in different Monsanto 
plants and sent to Texas City to be used 
for the relief of Monsanto fellow em- 
ployees. Many pleaded for the chance to 
go to Texas City to dig in the ruins or per- 
form any other service needed. 

It is dangerous to generalize but from 
an overall public relations standpoint 
several broad observations might be 
made. Looking back it would seem that 
three steps stood out for their importance: 

1. Setting up of a press headquarters 
to facilitate the task of the newspaper 
men in gathering information. This was 
reflected in goodwill of the press toward 
the company at a time when inaccurate 
reporting might have done a great harm 
and injustice to the company. 

2. The establishment of a central in- 
formation headquarters through which 
all information was passed and which was 
held exclusively responsible for the re- 
lease of all information. Here 12 official 
teleases were issued in the first few days 
containing casualty lists, announcing the 
company policy and covering any other 
items of legitimate news. 


3. The promptness with which the 
company’s top executives flew to the spot, 
made personal inspections and announced 
the company policy. 

In a report of this character and length 
it is impossible to do more than cover the 
high spots. Perhaps the broadest observa- 
tion that can be made in this: While no 
specific action was taken with any public 
relations consequence in mind or indeed 
with any other motive than instantaneous 
relief for the sufferers, nevertheless, 
many years of trying to live the life of a 
good industrial citizen paid off in the 
crisis. 

The sincere concern of the company 
for the welfare of its own employees, the 
complete frankness with which every 
phase of the subject was handled and the 
readiness with which responsible com- 
pany officials responded to every demand 
of the press or the public for information 
has resulted in a community goodwill far 
beyond normal expectancy. This at once , 
is a source of gratification to the company 
and a real challenge in our future opera- 
tions to continue to deserve the respect 
and goodwill with which we are now re- 
garded. 


J. HANpDiy Wricurt is a native of Nashville and was educated in law 
at Vanderbilt University. After college he engaged in newspaper work 
and was with the Associated Press from 1926 to 1929. He entered pub- 
lic relations work first with Ames and Norr, New York, and in 1935 
became assistant director of public relations for NAM. After several 
years as executive vice president of the Associated Industries of Ala- 
bama, he entered the service of Monsanto Chemical Company in 1943. 


Book Keccw Section 


By E. A. C 


UNNINGHAM 


Book Review Editor 


“PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS” 
Reviewed by V. Ray Lewis 
. i~ AUTHORS of this comprehensive, 
down-to-earth textbook have aimed 
to serve both the student and the practi- 
tioner by developing a well-rounded pic- 
ture of the profession—its foundations, 
divisions, tools and practices. Although 
many other very capable workers in the 
field have written on various specialized 
activities in public relations, this is the 
first really comprehensive text on the pro- 
fession as a whole. 

The close personal relationship that 
Dr. Harlow has enjoyed for many years 
with the leading authorities in the na- 
tional public relations picture has pro- 
vided him with a wealth of case histories, 
quotations, and observations, which he 
uses to good advantage in illustrating his 
points and pegging them down. 

Marvin Black is an authority on pub- 
licity and the use of its techniques, as well 
as being an author of note in his own 
right. Both of the authors have developed 
fundamental ideas and basic techniques 
in handling problems that make the book 
well worth reading. 

Harlow is at his very best when he 
tackles a subject, analyzes it and reduces 
. it to its basic elements in logical order of 
importance. Every subject is discussed in 
the light of all of the relevant factors. 
This, coupled with the rich reference of 
ideas from all of the blue-chip experts in 
the profession, makes the book not only 
informative reading in its own right, but a 
valuable and stimulating reference source 
for further study. It encourages the read- 
er to search further in the original refer- 
ence source and to acquaint himself fur- 
ther with the specialized techniques of 
the authorities quoted, and so makes a 
student out of the reader. 


On the other hand the wealth of ides 
and discussion of reference material m 
cause some readers to think more deep) 
than they may care to, and to feel that thy 
book is hard reading or slow readin 
Even the experts will find enough val. 
able material in the book to justify th 
time spent. 

The biblography, listing ten pages ¢ 
authoritative books on public relations 
classified according to subject, is a valy 
able contribution to the worker in the 
profession. (PRACTICAL PUBLIC RE 
LATIONS by Rex F Harlow and Marvix 
M. Black. Harper and Brothers Publish. 
ers. 442 pp. + VIII — $4.00) 


* 
“THE REDISCOVERY OF MORALS 
Reviewed by E. A. Cunningham 


* *K 


“WT IS THE REDISCOVERY AND REINTER 

PRETATION of moral law,” says Dr 
Link, “that constitutes the major prob- 
lem of our civilization.” 

At the root of each of the social, class 
and racial problems that beset us, he 
demonstrates, an abandonment i 
those moral principles that are as inher- 
ent in the nature of people as are physical 
laws in the nature of matter. He examines 
clinically several of the more serious con- 
flicts that are testing our social and eco 
nomic structure, and shows convincingly 
that their solution lies in renewed appli- 
ation of the moral principles embodied in 
the Ten Commandments, the Constitu- 
tion and other expressions of the ethical 
and religious beliefs that are the frame 
work of American civilization. 

Link presents a convincing case, Sup 
ported by the cold, scientific findings 0 
scores of painstaking investigations by 
his own Psychological Corporation and 
other research groups. 


is 
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The book has much practical value for in business, labor, industry and govern- 
the public relations worker. The tech- ment. 

nique Link employs, in applying the Probably the outstanding feature of 
measuring stick of unchanging moral val- _ the book is its presentation of hundreds 
yes to problems in human relations, has _ of brief case histories of public relation: 
broad application in the day by day prac- problems and their solutions. Some of 
of ide tice of public relations. Those who in- these problems are major and some are 
rial mal stinctively resort to the basic ethical pre- minor. The down-to-earth analysis of 
€ deep cepts will find added comfort in the these varied problems makes welcome 
that th! knowledge that there is sound scientific reading in a field that has been plagued 
readin # reason to do so. They will be encouraged —_ by too much theoretical discussion. 

gh valu in their reliance on values as well as facts. Most of the problems brought up for 
tify te Dr. Link’s previous works, ‘“‘The Redis- discussion will call to mind parallel prob- 
covery of Man” and “The Return to Re- _ lems to be found in other fields of public 
ages oi ligion,” have been through 14 and 18 _ relations. 

elation & printings. respectively. His new book is In the preface the author states: “This 
a valu & refreshing, timely and useful. (THE RE- is not a publicity book . . . it seeks to clar- 
- in thf DISCOVERY OF MORALS, by Henry _ ify the relationships between publicity 
JAC RE® C. Link. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., pub- and public relations, now confusing to 


Marvin} lishers. 223 pp. — $2.50.) many educators, and to emphasize the 
Publish. a steps and the means, the policies and the 
“PUBLIC RELATIONS— people through which public relations can 
\PROGRAM FOR COLLEGES AND Peachieved” 
UNIVERSITIES” The quality of this book indicates that 
RALS the author has not only achieved his goal 


ham Reviewed by Willard Swain but also made a noteworthy contribution 


— eng BOOK WILL BE of greatest interest to the permanent literature on public re- 
Bn to those who are responsible for the lations (PUBLIC RELATIONS—A 





iys Dr : : 

: prob public relations of colleges and universi- PROGRAM FOR COLLEGES AND 
ties. Even so, this study deserves a place UNIVERSITIES, by W. Emerson Reck. 

5 di in the reading of public relations workers Harper and Brothers. 286 pp.—S3.00). 

us, he 


ent oi REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


: zi inued f phage 10) 
- inher: (Continued from page 1 


hysical § whose term of office as a trustee expired The trustees agreed that a letter of ap- 
amines J this year, expressing the deep apprecia- _preciation be written to Sigvald Nielson, 
us con- fF tion of the Board for his year of service legal counsel to the Board. Mr. Nielson, 
id eco f on that body and for his assistance a partner in the firm of Pillsbury, Madi- 
acingly } through the years in developing the son and Sutro of San Francisco, has 
appli- } Council-sponsored Harper series of pub- served without compensation, rendering 


died in | lic relations books. invaluable service to the Council. He was 
nstitu- Thenew arrangement whereby booksof again invited to serve in the same capa- 
ethical the Harper series are made available to city during the ensuing year. 
frame- members at substantial discounts was ap- Pursuant to the motion previously ap- 
proved by the Board and the president proved by members, authorizing the 
, SUD was authorized to complete arrangements _ Board to create a merger committee, Ed- 
ngs ol with other publishers so that books from gar A. Waite, chairman, Rex F. Harlow 
ns by their lists, of interest to Council mem- and Virgil L. Rankin were elected to this 
n and bets, would also become available to committee. Joun E. PICKETT 


members at substantial discount. Secretary-Treasurer 
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PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Its Foundations, Divisions, Tools and Practices 


By REX F. HARLOW, President, American Council on Public Relations, and 
MARVIN M. BLACK, Director of Public Relations University of Mississippi 
“. . . This comprehensive, well documented text book on public relation 
presents more than a general over-view of the field in an organiz 
thorough manner. . . . Bibliography, appendix and index are of practic 
value. Experienced workers as well as beginners may follow the safe reasg 
able presentations from definitions to successful conclusions without res 
to tricks or temporary spotlights. Recommended for general purchase,” 
Library Journal. 





THE FUTURE OF TELEVISION 
By ORRIN E. DUNLAP, JR., Executive Staff, R.C.A. 


This forward-looking book spotlights what is ahead for the radio indus 
and suggests the consequences of this for the home, the theater, musi 
news, sports, business, and the commercial uses of a whole new medi 
Revisions include the most recent changes in the field and extensive add 
tions to the valuable historical appendix. 1947 Revised Edition $3.0 





YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC 
A Guidebook to the New Career—Public Relations 
By VERNE BURNETT, former Vice President, The General Foods Corporation. 


This popular and vivid discussion of tested experience in public relations 
work is now revised to incorporate further dividends from the author's rich 
and successful experience as a professional practitioner. ’. . . You will have 
a good public, if you follow YOU AND YOUR PUBLIC.”—Paul Garrett, Vice 
President, General Motors Corp. 1947 Revised Edition $3.00 





TESTED ADVERTISING METHODS 
How To Profit by Removing Guesswork 
By JOHN CAPLES, Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


This popular volume on how to write and utilize action-getting copy is again 
available. The standard working guide in the big advertising agencies 
since its first publication in 1932. “Excellent discussion of appealing to the 
masses.”"—Printers’ Ink. 1947 Revised Edition $3.50 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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